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On this point there is in this coun- 
try now an apparent difference of 
opinion. In our profession there are 
three classes. 

One class believe that mental cul- 
ture is the ultimate end to be sought 
in all school work. 

A second class believe that the 
teacher is to think of nothing, and to 
teach nothing but practical knowledge 
—that is, such knowledge as will give 
to the pupil the ability to earn his 
daily bread. 

A third class teach without regard 
to any ultimate end whatever. 

I wish to shaw that mental disci- 
pline is the end the teacher should 
keep his eye steadily upon, as he con- 
trols and as he teaches; and, rst, What 
is discipline? 

A condition of the mind is known 
by what the mind is able or inclined 
to do. 

The mind gradually acquires power 
and inclination by acting. Any con- 
dition the mind may have, is the pro- 
duct of.its own mental activity. A’ 
condition of the mind which it has 
acquired by acting, is discipline. 
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PART II. 


PROF. J. W. DICKINSON. 


That condition of the mind in which 
it has the ability and inclination to 
exert all the energy of which it is ca- 
pable, and in the right manner upon 
appropriate objects, is perfect disci- 
pline. 

The term Culture, and the term Ed- 
ucation, are both employed to name 
the same thing as is named by the 
term Discipline. 

Discipline is a condition of the 
mind. 

We sometimes speak of physical 
discipline, or, what is the same thing, 
physical culture, when nothing is 
meant but a condition of the mind on 
account of which it can control the 
body. 

We speak of cultivating the senses, 
but nothing is meant, except that cul- 
ture of the mind which enables it to 
take notice of the effects produced 
through the senses, and to infer accu- 
rately from these effects what is true 


of the external objects that occasioned 


them. 

To cultivate the senses, is simply to 
train the mind to use them in acquir- 
ing knowledge of the external world, 
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The senses are physical organs, and 
are altogether incapable of culture. 

All discipline, then, is mental dis- 
cipline, and the term Discipline is the 
name of a condition of the mind, and 
not the name of a process. : 

By the term £xd is meant that which 
is a good in itself, without reference 
to anything beyond itself. There is 
but one ultimate end to which the 
mind can refer, and. that is the condi- 
tion called discipline. 

All that which we use in this world 
may be considered to be means. Dis- 
cipline is an end, and not the means to 
an end. 

Discipline is not only an end, but it 
is the one end to the attainment of 
which all that we do in this life should 
have reference. In order to illustrate 
this, I will inquire briefly, rst, What 
end may be secured in the schools? 
2d, What end should be secured? and 
3d, By what means is the end to be 
secured ? 

By the application of rewards and 
punishments the pupil may be forced 
- to come regularly to school; to sit 
quietly, or rather, still, in his seat ; to 
commit actually to memory the words 
in his text-book; to refrain from com- 
munication; to recite what he has com- 
mitted to memory ; and to conform to 
all the rules his teacher has devised 
for the government of the school. 

More than this, he may be trained 
under authority to pronounce rightly 
the words found in his reading lesson, 
without being encouraged, or, perhaps, 
permitted to inquire for the ideas the 
words express; he may be required to 
perform, mechanically, the processes 
of adding and subtracting, with the 
understanding that any attempt to 
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discover the reasons for the processes 
is entirely foreign to ail the practical 
purposes of school work, if it is not 
dangerous to the mind that makes the 
attempt. 

The pupil may be required to learn, 
as an end, the facts of geometry, so 
that he may, in the future, measure 
land or construct a building; but these 
facts may be learned in such a way 
that the reasoning powers will not be 
called into activity, nor the laws of 
mathematical reasoning be discov- 
ered. 

School teaching, then, may have for 
an end a state in which the body is in 
what is called good order; or, it may 
consider the good order of the bodya 
necessary condition to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of facts, which knowl- 
edge will render its possessor a skill- 
ful instrument to be used for something 
in the future. In the pursuit of these 
ends, man is not considered an end 
unto himself. 

In the pursuit of the first end, a 
teacher would use his genius in secur- 
ing a punctual attendance, so that it 
may be understood that his pupils are 
all in their places at the appointed 
time; he keeps his pupils still, so that 
there be no noise in Kis school-room ; 
he forbids communication, so that his 
pupils shall have nothing to do with 
one another.. 

In the pursuit of the second end, a 
knowledge of facts is taught, not for 
the sake of the higher knowledge de- 
pendent upon them, nor for the sake 
of the mental strength obtained by 
learning, but for the sake of the me- 
chanical use to which these facts may 


be put. 
There is another end to which the 
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teacher may refer through all the time 
he is Keeping the mortal bodies of his 
pupils in good order, and is laboring 
earnestly to lead them toa knowledge 
of facts; this end has already been 
called discipline. 

Which of the thrée ends is the ulti- 
mate end to be sought by all the labor, 
and through all the plans employed in 
school? 

In early life the growing body of 
the young child demands an abund- 
ance of pure air and freedom for vig- 
orous physical exercise. To confine 


his body to any fixed position on an 
uncomfortable bench, to forbid him to 
use his lungs in shouting aloud to his 
companions, or in breathing good air, 
to bring all this about as an end, is to 
do a great wrong and to produce an 
unmitigated evil. If, therefore, it can 


be made to appear right to train a 
child in the school-room, the end can- 
not be what is called an orderly condi- 
tion of his physical body. 

Stillness in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion and in an impure atmosphere, an 
absence of communication, a mechani- 
cal recitation of what has been mechan- 
ically learned, a mere conformity to 
rules, cannot be an ultimate end to be 
sought as the result of school disci- 


pline. 

Again, a knowledge of facts cannot 
be an ultimate end; for then the mind 
would make an end of what it is all 
the time compelled to use as means. 
To know what zs may be useful for 
the sake of that which may be done 
with it; but to make knowledge an 


end is to make man for the sake of - 


knowledge, rather than knowledge for 


the sake of man. 
The young pupil may learn state-. 
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ments of facts, the causes of which his 
young mind is neither inclined to in- 
vestigate nor able to understand. 

Let these facts be taught and learned 
as facts; but if the mind stops with 
the acquisitions of facts, what has been 
accomplished ? 

If the teacher sends his pupil from 
school with no other preparation for 
life than a knowledge of facts, without 
an inclination to know the causes of 
things, without a method of thinking 
by which alone causes can be discov- 
ered, without that discipline of mind 
which is necessary to self-government 
in the ways of life in which the pupil 
will be called to go, then the teacher 
has not done what it is his privilege to 
do, and what has been left undone will 
now never be done at all, or it will be 
done after the bitter experience of a 
life-time of mistakes. School teach- 
ing cannot have the acquisition of a 
knowledge of facts its ultimate end. 

The third end, and the only real end 
of any labor, is what we have already 
called discipline—that condition of 
the mind in which it has the power of 
self-government, and can go on alone 
without the guiding, controlling will 
of the teacher. 

Discipline is never fully reached in 
what is commonly called school, but 
it is the duty of the teacher to put his 
pupil on the road that will lead to it, 
and then leave him to obtain it after, 
perhaps, a long life of earnest, well- 
directed labor. 

Our whole life is a school. Objects 
of study are ever in our presence, and 
the necessities of our being, and the 
laws of mental activity are our school 
and school-master. 

Man is an end unto himself, and 
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should not be considered by his teach- 
ers as a being organized for the sake 
of something outside himself. 

From the time the primary pupil 
performs his first mental act in the 
primary school, to the time he leaves 
schooi for the duties of real life, he 
should do nothing that does not have 
for its ultimate end his own well- 
being.. 

If the teacher requires him to be 
orderly, it is not for» the sake of the 
order, but for the sake of that condi- 
tion which is necessary for the activity 
that produces discipline. If the teach- 
er requires his pupil to be punctuai, 
it is not that he may always be in his 
place, but for the habit of mind that 
results in a punctual character. Ifthe 
teacher teaches a fact, the possession, by 
the mind, of the fact cannot be shown 
to be of the smallest consequence as 
anend. It is only when the fact has 
awakened the mind to discover other 
facts, and other facts have occasioned 
a knowledge of general principles, and 
the mental activity exercised in ob- 
taining a knowledge of the facts and 
the principles has produced discipline 


of the mind, that the utility of the facts - 


and principles appears. 

It should not be forgotten by us 
that there is nothing useful to us, ex- 
cept those things which may be em- 
ployed in producing discipline, and 
nothing good but the discipline it- 
self. 
This doctrine should be present 
with us in all we doin school. If it 
is not, we shall find at last that we 
have sacrificed the end for the means. 

Let a teacher make good order in 
school an end, and there will be little 
discussion concerning the means by 
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which it is secured. Good order may 
be associated with a growing tenden- 
cy to hate that which is good and to 
disobey. The minds of children would 
better be subject to no control, rather 
than to that which ignores the educat- 
ing power of good motives and the 
moulding influences of an intelligent 
love. 

All governing for the sake of gov- 
erning, or for the sake of any end dis- 
connected from the highest good of 
the governed, should be persistently 
omitted in all cases in which the na- 
ture and destiny of the individual are 
the objects of consideration. 

The ultimate end of governing is 
also the end of teaching. To teacha 
fact, for the sake of the fact, without 
regard to other facts, or to the effect 
upon the mind produced in acquiring 
a knowledge ot the fact, is an utterly 
meaningless work. Teaching finds its 
significance only when its relations to 
mental discipline appear. That edu- 
cation should be practical, is a very 
old and ¢rue and much abused notion. 
Teach no facts that cannot be used, 
all agree; but that they may be used, 
some mind must have the ability to 
use them, and this ability to use 
facts is only the more remote pro- 
duct of right teaching. 

There can never be such a thing as 
practical knowledge in an undisci- 
plined mind; and finally, the term 
practical names a condition of the 
mind, and not a quality of knowledge. 
That mind is in a practical state that 
can use its power so as to bring about, 
in the best manner, the best results. 

Lord Bacon says, that for one to at- 
tempt to introduce practical knowl- 
edge into an undisciplined mind, is 
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about as wise as to attempt to enlarge 
the capacity of a near-sighted man for 
seeing by leading him on to the sum- 
mit of a hill, from which wide pros- 
pects are open to those who can see. 

The doctrine of practical teaching 
is the most pernicious doctrine of this 
or any age, if anything is meant by 
it, except that teaching which has for 
its end the discipline of the mind 
itself. That school life is poor, in- 
deed, in results, that has accom- 
plished nothing for itself, except to 
gain possession of a few facts pertain- 
ing to physical want, ignoring that 
training of the man which will make 
him what he was intended to be. 

How is the end of school discipline 
to be attained? 

1st. The school teacher must be pre- 
pared for his work. 

This implies a right natural struc- 
ture of the mind and body. 

The mind must have natural strength 
and a good professional training. 

In the training is implied a knowl- 
edge of the science and art of teach- 
ing, and of the end to be secured for 
the pupil, and also the ability to use 
the knowledge. 

In the natural structure is implied 
a good temper and a mind full of love 
for man. There is also implied a for- 
getfulness of self, and a willingness 
to labor, and a will that knows no 
yielding to that which ought to be 
overcome, regardless of all personal 
consequences. 

In addition toa right training and 
right ideas on the subjects of educa- 
tion, and to the ability to use the ideas, 
the teacher must have the means of 
teaching in his possession. 

These are, tst, a good school-house 
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in which there shall abound both 
beauty and comfort. The mind is so 
related to the body that good cannot 
come to the one if the other is neg- 
lected. 

What are commonly called practi- 
cal people, sometimes overlook this 
fact. 

2d. The school-house must be pro- 
vided with objects to be taught. Not 
every school-house in this country is 
thus provided. 

3d. The teacher must have pupils 
so related to him that he can con- 
trol them. 

This control depends on the ability 
of the teacher, and on the coéperation 
of parents and of school authorities. 

It will be a good time for teachers 
when all those who employ them co- 
operate as faithfully as they now crit- 
icise. 

4th. Pupils must be required and 
aided, if need be, to go through with 
courses of study. 

Nothing is more fatal to the pupil, 
or more discouraging to the teacher, 
than a withdrawal of the pupil fre- 
quently from school for trivial causes, 
and finally a withdrawal of him alto- 
gether before his school life is half 
complete. 


Discipline may now be secured 
if such a teacher, supplied with such 
means, shall enter upon his work and 
teach in such a manner that his teach- 
ing will lead the pupil who is sub- 
jected to it to think in accordance 
with the principles of mental action, 
and to acquire a knowledge of such 
facts as will be necessary for him to 
know, that his mind may be stimu- 
lated to that higher activity which 
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produces a knowledge of the plans 
and ends of what has been planned. 

To train the pupil to self-govern- 
ment in thinking and acting, he must 
be put at once, as he enters the school, 
to governing himself. 

Bad conduct in school-arises either 
from wrong thinking or from not 
thinking at all. 

The teacher should not resort too 
much in his teaching to positive com- 
mands. 

Crowd out bad thoughts by crowd- 
ing in good ones, and crowd in the 
good by teaching, so that your pupils 
can have ideas as they toil and en- 
dure. 

Awaken the young minds from 
inactivity by adapting your teach- 
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ing to the wants of mental develop- 
ment. 

Mental culture will be acquired if 
the teacher, in his teaching, obeys the 
laws of the human mind. 

Teach facts by presenting right oc- 
casions. Teach them in the order of 
their use, when these facts are to be 
arranged in classes in the scientific 
school. 

Lead the pupil by a philosophical 
method from the facts of his knowl- 
edge to a plan in accordance with 
which the facts were made to exist, 
and from the plan to him who made 
the plan. Train the mind so that it 


will have within itself the power of a 
right self-control, and the work of 
school discipline is done. 


H. 


The American people are on the 
threshold of their centennial year, 
and there are living a few people 
whose memories almost span the en- 
tire century. They have seen a 
country of wilderness, and prairie, 
magically converted into gardens, 
farms teeming with produce, towns 
and cities densely populated, and 
numerous centres of a thousand me- 
chanical industries—all combining to 
give the nation a commercial activity 
and importance that has challenged 
the attention of the whole world. 
Even in this hundred years of inde- 
pendence, in various ways we have 
already fallen into some European 
methods; noticibly so in connection 
with the multiplication of our manu- 
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B. 


factures, the consequent cheapening 
of labor, etc. This, once begun, will 
unquestionably continue more rapidly 
as we grow older, and with it must 
come the consideration of some serious 
social questions. Among these, one is 
already of immediate moment, and 
that is, what shall be done for the 
physique of the children of the land 
who are brought up in families accus- 
tomed to daily industry, and with 
whom such industry is a necessity ? 
In England the social statisticians and 
humanitarians sometime ago, discov- 
ered that placing young children in 
the factories of the towns was result- 
ing in the rapid degeneracy of 
the race. Their confinement, over- 
work, etc., from generation to gen- 
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eration, was reducing their stature, 


and each successive generation was. 


observed to be inferior to the preced- 
ing one. The passage and enforce- 
ment of several laws effected a radi- 
cal change. Children under nine 
years of age were no longer permit- 
ted to work inthe mills, and the hours 
of labor were reduced for all children 
under thirteen. At the same time the 
sanitary condition of the factories 
was made a subject of inquiry and 
correction. 

The reform accomplished a good 
deal in the right direction. The 
rapid degeneracy of the race was 
stayed, but it appears from recently 
published investigaitons that the de- 


generation continues. In Bolton, for 


example, Dr.Fergusson, certifying sur- 
geon under the Factory Acts, has kept 


careful records for 14 years. Each 
year has witnessed an increase of 
children who were unfit for work at 
the age of thirteen. One of the main 
causes for this, he believes, exists in 
the adoption, in late years, of a more 
injurious diet. Thirty or forty years 
ago the children of the poor were 
brought upto drink milk; now they 
drink tea at every meal without milk, 
and neither bone nor muscle are de- 
veloped. 

These English statistics are very 
suggestive, and as we in America are 
so rapidly increasing the number of 
our workshops and factories, and fill- 
ing them with our young people, the 
same social questions are of vita! 
importance to us. 

In detail the social manners and 
customs of this country, and the pos- 
session: by the industrious poor of 
more of the comforts of home life, will 
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vary and mitigate to some extent the 
evils complained of, but it is not re- 
assuring to know that we are drifting 
at all in that direction. Ifourchildren 
are dwarfed in their health and vital- 
ity by the unwisdom of parents or the 
greed of corporations, even though 
the mischief be of slower growth than 
it is in England, the ultimate result is 
just as inevitable. It is only in a less 
degree applicable to young clerks in 
stores and counting rooms, and in 
many other places where no manufac- 
turing is carried on. The evil is not of 
to-day, simply, nor of next year, but 
is severely sustained in the next gen- 
eration and its successors. The sur- 
vivors among a weakened race of 
children, will enter manhood and 
womanhood with every temptation to 
supply an exhausted vitality with 
alcoholic liquors and other stimulants, 
and the effect will be to increase the 
hardships, privations and absolute 
miseries of a large and worthy class 
of our population. 

The strong desire which exists in 
this country to place children in some 
sort of business at a very early age, is 
prompted by a variety of motives, but 
the chief one, it may be presumed, is 
to make them self-supporting or pos- 
sibly contribute something to resour- 
ces that, at the best, are but scanty. 
Many, perhaps most of the children 
thus employed, board at home. There 
is a sufficiency of food, it may be, but 
it is not in variety, nor is it always 
healthful. There is rarely money to 
be used for luxurious eating, and there 
seems to exist a mistaken impression 
that the poor cannot live better than 
they do in matter of diet, unless they 
expend more money in delicacies, or 
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in better quality of meats, potatoes, 
flour and other provisions. This sug- 
gests another cause of deterioration 
in the health of young people. They 
eat fuod at home that might be, but is 
not healthful in itself, and this un- 
healthfulness, in many instances, is 
aggravated by poorcookery. It were 
far better that those whose needs re- 
quire them to practice strict economy 
in the household should abstain alto- 
gether from some kinds of food, buy 
only the very best of certain vegetables, 
meats, etc., and less of them, and be 
ready at all times to accept on trial, at 
least, such suggestions as may occa- 
sionally reach them regarding the use 
of some economical and healthful arti- 
cle of food. Weare firmly of the be- 
lief that, without additional expense 
not only, but with an absolute curtail- 
ment, there are thousands of working- 
men’s tables in the land where the 
quality of the food, for all purposes of 
taste and health, could be improved 
fifty per cent. The effect upon the 
children reared and sent forth from 
these humble homes would be most 
beneficial. They find employment now 
at too early an age. Whatever may be 
the motive, the results are premature 
youth, manhood, and old age. Home- 
living and diet may mitigate the 
strain upon their childhood ; a humane 
employer may soften the hard lines of 
business life, and their labors may be 
lightened in various ways, but there 
is obviously a_ physiological. trans- 
gression in giving steady, daily toil 
to mere children. Those who have 
homes with tolerable comforts, who 
can be well fed and clothed will, of 
course, suffer less than the very poor, 
but the primary evil exists in going 
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out to such labor at all before they 
have merged even into ordinary boy- 
hood or girlhood. 

With the English example before 
us, it would be unwise to close our 


eyes to a similar class of facts which, | 


it requires no prophet to see, will be- 
come a part of our social history, 
unless it is averted by an intelligent 
consideration of the subject, and such 
action as matured thought may sug- 
gest. A system of popular education, 
specially applicable to the homes of 
our working classes, with hints on 
diet, cooking, ventilation, variety, 
cleanliness and various other sanitary 
requirements, could be made effective, 
even among the most stolid, if it 
should be plainly demonstrated that 
there would be a saving of money 
and a better living besides. Legis- 
lation might be invoked to enforce 
penalties against some of the more 
flagrant violations of the health code 
now existing. The same system of dif- 
fusing intelligence with a compulsory 
attachment could be applied to the em- 
ployers who crowd their machinery and 
materialsand men,women and children 
into rooms far too small, and with air 
far too stifling, and with hours far too 
long. What is most needed with 
some of these is auniversal expression 
of popular indignation. The neces- 
sity for speedy and thorough reforma- 
tion in the respects alluded to, 
certainly requires no special emphasis 
with the intelligent reader. If we 
indifferently regard a subject of such 
vital import to the future well-being 


‘of our people, the year 1goo will find 


our best thinkers in a condition of 
absolute anxiety, such as we now see 
exhibited in England. There, within 
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a few years, they have partially checked 
the evil, and their efforts are still ac- 
tively directed to the same end, but 
with results not very encouraging. 
If we would avoid, in this country, the 
type of the poor working man now 
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seen, not only in the factories and 
shops, but elsewhere in the crowded 
English towns, we must destroy the 
causes which have led to such a con- 
dition of life. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING SPELLING. 


CHARLES C. NOTT. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


There have been expedients sug- 
gested to remedy the hardships of 
English spelling, which must receive 
attention in an inquiry designed to 
meet its difficulties. The first of these 
is that kind of remedy which is gener- 
ally proposed by impatient enthusiasts 
for all kinds and descriptions of diffi- 
culties in all kinds and descriptions 
of human actions. It is the remedy 
of abolishing, overthrowing or doing 
away with. To abandon the estab- 
lished form of our language and in 
its place establish a system based on 
pronunciation, which has ever been 
fluctuating with different times and is 
now varying in different places, means 
nothing less than making the unstable 
part of a language—its sounds—a 
standard for the stable part—its writ- 
ten and imperishahle form. The objec- 
tions to the adoption of phonetic spell- 
ing have been dispassionately con- 
sidered by able minds and are 
well known to every reading person. 
Whoever needs to refresh his nvemory 
as to the impossibility of having a 
stable language founded upon this 
unstable base, need only turn to 
“Trench on the Study of Words,” and 


he will find the matter disposed of ina 
few pages of sensible, unprejudiced, and 
not illiberal reasoning. The great niass 
of persons who now find difficulty in 
spelling do not, in fact, know how 
they themselves pronounce; and if 
they did, they would be still unable, for 
the most part, to give the phonetic 
equivalent when writing the sounds 
they utter. If it were permitted us to 
spell as we speak, the English speak- 
ing nations would soon be unable to 
read familiarly each other’s books. 
Furthermore, different parts of our 
own country would have different 
orthographies. The West would in- 
sist upon spelling “there” and 
“where ” “thar” and “whar”; the South 
would write for “earth” and “rear,” 
“airth” and “rare;” our numerous 
citizens of African descent, in the 
same spirit of liberty and equal rights, 
would deflect the language into their 
forms of pronunciation—in short, the 
English-speaking races would be re- 
lapsing into barbarism; the English 
classics would be passing among the 
dead languages, and what Trench 
calls the very nerve of our language 
would be severed. No reflecting 
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person can really mean to allow 
everybody to spell as he pleases. The 
most that a phonetic system could 
really be allowed to accomplish would 
be to simplify the standard. A stand- 
ard would still remain, to which all 
must conform in writing, however 
they might wander from it in talking, 
and this standard would leave us still 
laden with the burden of learning to 
spell. And the approximation to the 
ideal bliss of spelling without know- 
ing how, would be much less than is 
anticipated, for a reason which I will 
now state. 

This reason which (so far as I now 
recollect) has escaped the attention 
of writers on the subject is, that we 
are not a race who speak phonetically. 
The Spanish child, it is said, in all of 
its school years does not spend an 
hour in learning to spell its own 
language. The truth of this I am not 
prepared to vouch for nor to admit, 
but such a fact may be possible in 
the Spanish language, and yet impos- 
sible in the English. The Spaniard 
speaks his language phonetically—z.e,, 
he enunciates every syllable as though 
he were inditing to a phonographer. 
In English we do nothing of the kind. 
It is a singular characteristic of our 
tongue that the majority of its sounds 
are as nearly as possible unsounded. 
In every word of two syllables there 
is but one accented. In the longer 
words the distinguishable sound is 
rarely of more than one syllable. 
Our dictionaries have recognized this 
in their keys to pronunciation by 
designating the vowel sounds of such 
unaccented syllables as “ obscure.” 
With this obscurity ever present in 
every word of more than one syllable 


—in every sentence which every man 
utters who speaks the English tongue 
—a strictly phonetic, or a practically 
phonetic, or an easily-acquired or 
taught phonetic system must be 


placed among tlMose things which are_ 


desirable but contrary to the nature 
of things. To possess it in perfection 
we should not only have to throw 
overboard the written and printed 
English language which we now use, 
but sooner or later go still deeper 
into the work of uprooting and 
do away with the spoken English 
language, on which it is supposed 
a phonetic system can now securely 
rest. 

The second remedy is that now 
under the consideration of a commit- 
tee of the Philological Society—the 
simplifying of English spelling by 
reducing the forms of various classes 
of words to a more uniform structure. 
There can be no objection to this so 
long as it does not destroy the his- 
toric form of the language. But all 
the changes the Philological Society 
will be likely to recommend will not 
make a sum total equal to the changes 
which have come about since say the 
first edition of our accepted version of 
the English Bible. And when_all 
of these changes are made, English 
spelling will still remain substantially 
where it is now—a something to be 
mastered—a something to be philo- 
sophically considered —a something 
to be practically and thoroughly 
taught. 

A third remedy, and one with which 
the school-room is more directly con- 
cerned, is that which has been brought 
as near perfection as it is ever likely 
to be by the Rev. J. W. Shearer in his 
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“Combination Speller.”* For a full 
description of it the reader has only 
to turn back to the first number of THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, page 37,where 
he will find its merits clearly and fully 
set forth. It isa marvel of ingenuity 
as a system of diacritical notation, but 
for the school-room it is nothing more 
than a system of interlinear transla- 
tion written in simplified phonetic 
characters. The reading-book will be 
precisely analogous to a volume of 
Latin or Greek translated on what is 
known as the Hamiltonian plan. The 
child will master this notation first, 
and he will really read it first, but 
(it is supposed) he will then, as he 
goes along, transmute it, so to speak, 
into the established form of our 
English words. 

After having considered this inge- 
nious’ book, with strong preposses- 
sions in its favor, I am unable to per- 
ceive in it anything more than a sys- 
tem of interlinear translation, and I 
have yet to learn that a system of in- 
terlinear translation has ever been 
found a wise or efficient system of in- 
struction for a child. Whoever has 
had anything to do with the education 
of children must know how inherent 
it is in the child mind to avoid a diffi- 
culty and clutch at an expedient. 
Thus, I have beside me a boy five 
years old who will read much better, a 
story that he has never read than one 
with which he is familiar, for the rea- 
son that in the latter case he finds it 
easier to call upon his retentive mem- 


*The writer does not intend these allusions to Mr. 
Shearer’s work as a review ora criticism, and as such 
would deem them one-sided and unfair. He merely 


takes Mr. Shearer’s Speller as the best illustration he 
can find of a system, and as making his meaning clearer 
and his argument briefer. 


ory to furnish the words than to trace 
them with his eye on the printed page. 
Thus, in our great public schools I 
have again and again fouud scholars 
coming generally from illiterate, 
homes, who could read off pages so as to 
deceive teacher and trustee, while their 
eyes really did not contribute a word 
to the sham recitation. The adult 
Jearner understands that there are dif- 
ficulties to be met, and that, if he 
would succeed, these difficulties he 
must overcome. The child, whatever 
we tell him, does not appreciate this 
hard logic, and he is ever ready to 
take the easier path or the shorter 
cut. Can it be believed by any ex- 
perienced teacher or observant school 
officer that a child whocan read a 
line easily by the notation marks 
will trouble himself with the printed 
words? We all know he will not. 
These printed words will remain un- 
known quantities to him; and the 
more familiar he becomes with his 
notated books, the better prepared 
will he be for shirking the difficulty 
which we tell him he must surmount. 
It is possible—it is indeed probable— 
that if these books were introduced 
into a class “ very favorable results ”’ 
would, in a short time, be perceptible. 
Such results were perceptible with 
the Hamiltonian system for learning 
unknown languages. But a “short 
time” is no test in matters of educa- 
tion; and when the practical test comes 
around, after the child has become a 
man then I greatly fear he will find 
himself more a cripple from having 
in childhood been assisted to walk 
with a crutch. 
* There are two fallacious elements 
which are very apt to find their way 
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into the education of children, and 
especially into the considerations 
which lead to the adoption of school- 
books. The first of these is a means 
or method for relieving or assisting 
the teacher. Undoubtedly such an 
element is always desirable, but it 
does not follow that it can always 
be safely allowed. Expedients for 
helping teachers are often expedients 
for rendering education more imper- 
fect. Mr. Shearer’s book belongs to 
this class of helps, in one sense; for it 
is a book which will make the teach- 
er’s work very light in the matter of 
pronunciation — indeed, enabling the 
ordinary teacher to do nothing at all. 
My experience as a school officer has 
led me to this conclusion, which I 
throw in for the benefit of those who 
may now be enthusiastically working 
for the cause of public-school edu- 
cation—viz.: that a school-book which 
makes easy work for the teacher is al- 
ways to be viewed with suspicion, and, 
before it be adopted, the question 
should always be asked: “ Wherein 
may this book really enable the 
teacher not to teach ?” 

_ The second fallacious element re- 
lates to language. It is the mistake 
of treating the difficulties which 
foreigners find as identical with the 
difficulties which beset our own chil- 
dren. They are, in‘fact, distinct, and, 
assuming that the foreigner is an in- 
telligent adult, are always to be 
distinctly treated. That which the 
foreigner does not know is precisely 
what our children do know—viz.: how 
to speak our language. The process 


of reading with him is the reverse of 
theirs, for it is a process to enable 
him to speak. The child passes from 
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speaking to reading; the foreigner 
from reading to speaking; the child 
is traveling over the road in one di- 
rection ; the foreigner is not upon the 
same road, and is traveling in an op- 
posite direction. The result for the 
one is the process for the other; and 
the very facility of reference which 
renders an interlineal system a bad 
method for the child will make this 
interlinear notation of Mr. Shearer’s 
an invaluable means for the desired 
end in the hands of an intelligent 
foreigner. For him it will unravel 
difficulties ‘at a single glance. As 
he voluntarily, and therefore faith- 
fully, applies it to the printed words, 
he will be applying it to its proper 
purpose—not of learning to spell 
English words, but of unfolding the 
inconsistencies of our written and the 
peculiarities of our spoken language. 

But a distinction is to be noted be- 
tween the simplification of language, 
and a simplification of the means for 
teaching spelling. The works of Pit- 
man, and the labors of the English 
spelling retorm associations, belong 
to the first; the spelling-book of Mr. 
Shearer, to the second. A change in 
the language itself is matter for the 
consideration of philological conven- 
tions and the careful reflection of 
learned men. It is not to be adopted 
at hap-hazard, and will be valueless 
unless its adoption be general. So 
long as English spelling remains 
what it is, neither teachers nor school 
authorities have a right to foist an 
unadopted change into a school, and 
fasten something upon a_child’s 
memory as English spelling, which 
is not by common custom recog- 
nized as such. The means of teach- 
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A 
ing isa legitimate subject for school 
consideration, but the .means must 


. be adapted to the promised end, 


and not introduced for the pur- 
pose. of undermining that end, and 
substituting for it a something which 
the enthusiast believes much better. 
Now, after having studied phonog- 
raphy, in the belief and hope that it 
could profitably be introduced into 
our public shools, and after having 
studied the teaching of spelling in a 
school where it was brought nearer 
to scientific prefection than I believe 
it was ever brought before, [ am 
constrained to say that all of these 
methods for teaching spell- 
ing of English by collateral aids, 
such as the notation marks of Mr. 
Shearer, are not only imperfect, but 
that they tend in a dangerous manner 
to undermine and forestall in the 
child’s mind some of the strongest 
and plainest characteristics of our 
language. The adult phonographic 
writer finds his English spelling un- 
settled, and reporters, [am _ told, who 
were good spellers once, are constant- 
ly in doubt as to the plainest words. 
For instance, it is one of the estab- 
lished and universal characteristics of 
the language, that a vowel between 
two consonants is what is called short. 
Supposing this to be the primary con- 
dition of affairs, one of two things 
evidently were necessary : either that 
some other character be introduced 
to represent the long vowel sounds, 
or else that some form of notation be 
devised to apply to the vowel as it 
stood. The framers of the language 
(if there were any) adopted the second 
course, and the general principle is 
that a second letter, ordinarily a vow- 


el, is necessary to bring in the long 


sound. Sometimes this additional 
vowel is immediately connected with 
the one to be lengthened, and some- 
times it is removed from it by the in- 
terposition of a consonant, but in 
either case it does a work of notation. 
Its presence, near or remote, indicates 
that what would otherwise be short 
“a” or short “e” has become long. It 
is a matter of indifference to child or 
man whether we put the two vowels 
together, as in “meet,” or separate 
them, as in “mete,” and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is just as 
easy for the child to learn this system 
of notation, as a system which, for 
meet, writes met, and then places a 
hieroglyph over the “e.” When we 
shall introduce a hieroglyphical nota- 
tion at the beginning of school edu- 
cation, it must be tolerably clear to 
any mind that the child will be con- 
fused, and, indeed, will never “take 
to” what I may term the English no- 
tation. Furthermore, there are certain 
consonants in our language which 
have, philosophically or unphilosoph- 
ically, sounds that do not belong to 
them in the estimation of the modern 
phonographer. When those sounds 
are well blended with the letters in 
the mind, they seem to the child nat- 
ural enough, and certainly do not 
confuse his memory; but if we begin 
by telling him that the sound is false 


‘to the letter, and should, in fact, be 


represented by another character, we 
immediately block up the road which 
we expect him to travel. A single 
illustration will perhaps bring this 
home to the mind of any school officer 
who may be inclined to try the dan- 
gerous experiment of undermining 
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our spelling while we teach it. The 
verb “rise” is not a hard word to 
spell. Standing thus by itself, no 
child will call out for any re- 
form in spelling on account of it. 
We give a child this word in this 
form, and if anyone attempts to spell 
the word in another way, as nota- 
bly Nasby, or Josh Billings, or Arte- 
mus Ward, the change is ludicrous 
and illiterate {n even a child’s esti- 
mation. Now the philosophy of 
phonetic spelling comes in and says 
that this word should be spelled “ riz,” 
that the sound of “s,” in the common 
form is really the sound “z,” that the 
final e¢ is useless, and that the long 
sound of “7” can be shown by a dash. 
With such teaching, how can we ex- 
pect achild to acquire and associate 
the character, “s,” with the sound of 
“zs,” which go together in many words, 
orto perceive that system of double- 
letter notation which is really a part 
of the language? So loug as we have 
such words, such philosophy is un- 
philosophical, subversive of the end 
which it professes to reach, confusing 
to the learner whom it is endeavoring 
to assist ; and with the best intentions 
and an honest belief that it is moving 
in the path of intellectual progress, is 
really shutting out from the learner 
a comprehensive view of the subject, 
disclosing to him its difficulties and 
hiding from him its merits. 

We must, then, before we can hope 
to establish a system commensurate 


with the magnitude and difficulties of 


the situation, contemplate tlese facts : 
(1) That we have a language compos- 
ite in its nature, and representing, in 
its words, the civilizations of both the 


modern and ancient worlds; (2) that 


this language is as varied in its word- 
forms as the various sources from 
which they are derived ; (3) that because 
of both its composite character and 
its peculiarity of enunciation, it is 
and ever must be, a language hard to 
spell; having, on the one hand, the 
widest variety of form, and, on the 
other, the slightest indications through 
the vocal agency; (4) but that it 
is, at the same time, a language strong 
in-attributes and rich in associations, 
having its history, moreover, singu- 
larly reflected from its verbal forms. 
With these admissions of difficulty, we 
may also, at the same time, draw the 
conclusions—(1) that the spelling of 
English, though it may be simplified. 
in a few classes of words, will remain, 
as a whole, substantially as it now is; 
(2) that its difficulties, since they can- 
not be overcome, should be analyzed 
and classified; (3) that the teach- 
ing of spelling, since spelling is an 
inevitable difficulty, should be so con- 
ducted as to unfold to the child some- 
thing of the wealth and capabilities of 
the language, and at the same time 
constitute in itself an_ intellectual 
training, which is as much a part of 


-early education as the acquisition of 


knowledge. 
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AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


OR, 


‘SCHOOL TAXES TOO LOW. 


L. W. 


When it is said that school taxes 
are too low, it is said in a relative 
sense—7. ¢., that they are too low in 
contrast with various other taxes. 

The general principle clearly should 
be, in this branch of political econo- 
my or of municipal administration, 
that the best public servant should re- 
ceive the best salary. The greatest 
services, and the most important and 
enduring class of public services, de- 
serve the largest compensation. 

There is no practical wisdom in 
paying a police justice $5,000 per an- 
num, and a public school principal 
only $3,000 = Still less is it good pol- 
icy to pay a higher judge $10,000 per 
annum, and a superintendent of public 
schools only $5,000. These are only 
approximate figures; but they exhibit 
the contrast and enforce the principle. 

The same truth may be put in a 
different light, perhaps a clearer one, 
by another view—viz.: the inverse ra- 
tio of education and crime. This ra- 
tio is not absolute, as, for example, it 
is not certain that every criminal is 
wholly illiterate, nor that évery man 
of high culture is a preéminent saint, 
for these are the extremes of the scales, 
the top and bottom of the ladder. 

But, as common-sense dictates, and 
as the experience of the Old and of 
the New World confirms it, the fact is 
proved a thousand-fold that the vast 
majority of criminals are illiterate— 
some eighty of every hundred (in 


Connecticut and Rhode Island nearer 


HART, 


ninety per cent.) wholly unable to 
read fluently, to write a fair hand, and 
to cipher far in arithmetic. Four out 
of every five!—made criminals _be- 
cause taught nothing better! The 
gates of knowledge were never opened 
to them. The avenues to profitable 
and to honorable employments were 
shut and bolted and barred to these 
wretched criminals. It was Cain who 
asked: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

But, as Cain is described as saying 
afterwards, “ My punishment is great- 
er than I can bear!” so the avarice of 
ili-judged parsimony which refused to’ 
educate the children has to pay the 
life-long expense of hardened crim- 
inals. Were teachers paid more, bet- 
ter ones would teach. Were more 
teachers paid and at higher rates, the 
quantity and the quality of the actual 
educating forces would be increased 
at a ratio and rate much more rapid 
than the cost increases. This would 
save thousands of the young every 
year from falling into crimes from 
necessity—from deception by others 
—trom ignorance of guilt and ignor- 
ance of the chances of detection and 
of punishment; for who can reason- 
ably believe that a young culprit com- 
mits his first offence with his eyes 
open to all the consequences. As a 
young bridegroom cannot, with all 
his culture, foresee all the exigencies 
of his married life, and its relations to 
civil law, so no juvenile offender in 
his ignorance can possibly be sup- 
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posed capable of foreseeing the exi- 
gencies of the criminal life on which 
he is entering, and its relations to 
criminal jurisprudence and _ social 
science. Prudence says, “ Look before 
you leap.” Crime replies, “I was 
blind from my birth.” Society haught- 
ily marshals its laws, and its officers 
of law, to punish the wrong-doer, 
even if the wrong done may, some- 
times at least, justly be charged to the 
neglect or step-mother cruelty of 
good society. 

Mr. Tax-Payer, you are grumbling, 
but it is audible, and its tenor is as 
follows: “School taxes are too high 
already, and so are all other taxes.” 
The reply, sir, is this: the way to re- 
duce all the other taxes is to propor- 
tion correctly the tax for educational 
purposes. The result must be better 
schools, less truancy, more practical 
aims in school studies and the modes 
of teaching, and a larger number of 
scholars, all of whom will be better 
qualified to learn and to earn all 
their lives long. Every one saved to 
industry is saved from loaferism; 
every one saved to regular wages is 
saved from irregular thievings, as a 
general rule. 
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Mr. Tax-Payer, would you rather 
pay your share of $22.50, annual cost 
of education per child inthe Boston 
schools, or even of $14.25, cost in 
Baltimore, or would yor rather li- 


cense all gin-mills, break the Sabbath, 


indulge truancy, and rear up a fresh 
generation of unschooled rowdies and 
criminals. One or the other must be 
paid. 

My mnch beloved, but rather easy- 
going, Mr. Tax-Payer, will you do 
me the favor and yourself the service 
and economy to look at the case neg- 


atively. Imagine the schools dis- 
banded. If no schools, then no school- 
tax. Would that bea day of jubilee 


to you and your property ?—a day of 
greater security, and general quiet? 
No answer is needed, beyond your 
shudder of alarm, your face of terror, 
your double bolting and barring of 
house, store and office, your increase 
of police force, and purchase of re- 
volvers. All that is sufficient answer. 

Make your schools the best you 
can, in order to reduce the number 
and the expenses of criminals, and all 
officers of law, as well as to save many 
to good citizenship and add millions 
to our capital and current revenue. 


A GROWING EVIL. 


H. 


“ Now, remember, that two and two 
are four,” says the teacher to little 
Johnny Jumpup, aged five. 

“Yes, ma’am !” replies, Johnny confi- 
dently and cheerily; for it is his first day 
at school, and all his faculties are in 
full play. Nothing escapes his eye; 
no sound falls unheeded on his ear; 


his memory, strong and fresh, holds 
tenaciously all his perceptions. 

Again to Master Jumpup, of fifteen 
years, the teacher says: “ Can you re- 
member anything ? Do you remember 
the addition table? How often must I 
tell you to multiply the diameter of 
the circle by 3,141,596, and the product 
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A GROWING EVIL. 


A 


will be the area of the circle? Here, 
you have multiplied by .7185, and taken 
the square root of the product! Will 
you have the kindness to remember 
that the multiplier is 3.141596?” 
“Yes ’m,” answers Master Jumpup, 
not confidently nor cheerily ; for he is 
conscious of repeated failures to keep 
similar promises; and, in his ten years 
of school life, his memory has been so 
terribly loaded, that it often fails to 
respond to the spur of his ambition. 
His perceptive faculties are dulled for 
want of judicious exercise, for whatever 
of reason or of judgment he may pos- 
sess, he is little indebted to the schools. 
Even his senses are less acute than 
formerly. So many words have en- 
tered his ears, that the tympanum has 
become indurated, and five words are 
now required to make the same im- 


pression that one did when he was little — 


Jehnny Jumpup on the primary bench. 
As the teacher scores a failure 
against him, he even envies little Billy 
Button, who can rattle off a rule for- 
wards or backwards, as the first or 
last word comes to his tongue, and 
who understands the rule equally well 
in either direction; he envies him his 
memory, for it secures the commenda- 
tion of his teacher—and the love of 
praise comes to us all very early; en- 
vies Billy, who can say a grammatical 
definition with no idea of its meaning, 
while he can see no use in the stuff, 
and comes, in the end, to think him- 
self a dull boy, and that an excellent 
memory is the chief gift of God. 
Now, Master Jumpup is not singu- 
lar in his belief. The majority of 
teachers, school officers and parents 
are on his side, because they have been 
educated into their opinion. Master 
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Jumpup’s school-life is a repetition of 
their own. If any person of middle 
life read this.article, let him mark 
now the position in life of the boy 
who had only an excellent memory 
by which he gained his standing in 
the class. Is the position any better 
than that of the boy who could never 
reproduce a rule verbatim, and who 
was voted a nuisance for his constant 
questioning into the reasons of things? 

This deification of the memory 
seems to be a relic of the Middle Ages. 
The scarcity of books, the labor re- 
quired to produce one, its great value 
when produced, the great distance be- 
tween libraries, the absence of news- 
papers and postal facilities compelled 
the loading of the memory with a 
mass of detail for which there is now 
no occasion. The schools had their 
traditions handed down orally for 
many generations, hence these fre- 
quent appeals to the memory. In 
those days there was not so much to 
remember; the range of studies was 
limited ; the amount required of each 
study was smaller; the school-hours 
were longer; the school age was great- 
er; the use of the pen in disputations 
and oral discussions between teacher 
and pupil, of the subjects taught, was 
carried to an extent unknown in our 
modern schools, and thus developed 
the reasons of the things taught and 
gave vigorous and daily exercise to 
that king of the mental faculties—judg- 
ment. 

“ Times change, and we change with 
them.” 

Tubal-Cain doubtless mined his 
iron among the mountains, carried it 
laboriously to his forge, and wrought 
long and patiently to fashion some — 
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useful article. Were the proprietors 
of some modern foundry to pursue a 
similar course, it would be regarded 
as financial insanity. 

The cheapness and accessibility of 
books render the loading of the mem- 
ory with a mass of detail unnecessary. 
To remember the product of seven 
times eight is useful; but to commit 
to memory a table of logarithms is of 
doubtful utility. To teach the gener- 
al direction of the Rocky Mountains 
is essential ; but one’s earthly happi- 
ness does not depend upon knowing 
the direction of Jones’s creek. The 
decencies of life require one to know 
thoroughly that singular verbs and 
plural nouns should not be placed in 
juxtaposition ; but a man may live vir- 
tuously and die happily if he cannot 
repeat a list of prepositions, or a string 
of disjunctive conjunctions. It is a 

_ sign of civilization to be able to spell 
the words of daily use correctly; but 
aman is not necessarily a Hottentot 
because he fails to spell correctly 
“syzygy,” “Tecumseh,” or the name 
of any other heathen. The point is 
here, that when, in after life, it be- 
comes necessary to know thoroughly 
a table of logarithms, the location of 
Jones's creek, a list of prepositions, or 
the spelling of technical names, the 
pupil can instantly turn, if he has been 
taught as he ought, the use of tools to 
the proper sources of information, and 
commit one or more of these to mem- 
ory. We all know that we learn those 
things more quickly and surely, for 
which we have immediate use, than 
we do those things whose necessity is 
not apparent, and even problematical. 

We do not ask the workman to man- 
ufacture his own tools, nor to give an 


oral history of their material and man- 
ufacture, whenever he is to produce a 
piece of work for us. Weask that he 
handle his tools skilfully, that he can 
lay his hand on the right one when 
wanted; then will his work be pro- 
duced as the advertisements say, “ with 
neatness and despatch.” 

In educational matters we reverse 
this process. We insist that each 
pupil manufacture for himself what 
he needs, that he gives the history of 
his material; and by the time he has 
done this, in too many cases, he 
passes from the school into the world 
with his weapons untried, only to 
shiver them in pieces against the first 
practical problem presented, and then 
to sit down and moan over his poor 
memory. 

This stultifying process receives a 
fit illustration in the common method 
pursued in teaching history. A know]l- 
edge of what has happened in the 
world, is indeed useful. The usual 
method of acquiring this knowledge 
renders it useless if not harmful. 

Take, my dear reader, your own 
knowledge of history; unless, indeed, 
you be aschool teacher or superintend- 
ent, in which case I beg you to stand 
aside for your less-afflicted brother. 
You have a nebulous, ghost-like idea 
that there were such places as Greece 
and Rome: Assyria and Babylon 
mingle with them in sucha manner 
that you wouldn’t like to make an 
affidavit concerning the priority of 
each; and the fear of the sin of per- 
jury prevents you from asserting 
whether Demosthenes thundered in 
the Forum, or Cicero harangued from 
Mars Hill. You are not dead sure 
whether Socrates was not a member 
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of the first triumvirate of Rome. 
You have an impression that Phidias 
built. the Parthenon, or did some 
other stone work; whence you re- 
ceived it or its correctness, you 
cannot tell, but you are sure that 
Xerxes built a. bridge of boats, though 
why you can’t tell, unless it was 
to get overand whip Cyrus, of Macedo- 
nia, orsome one. They areall dead and 
gone,and it doesn’t make any difference 
to you who whipped or was whip- 
ped. In English history, you remem- 
ber that there wasa Mary, Queen of 
the Scots, because you imagined her 
portrait looked so much like another 
Mary who lived in the present time. 
There was a king, called Alfred, who 
turned cake-baker, but when, you 
couldn’t say. There was an ancient 
Brigham Young, called Henry, 
though what he did, save to get mar- 
ried once or twice a year, you are sure 
you do not know. You are sure that 
Washington commanded the American 
army, because he was “ first in war,” 
etc. There was a man named Andre; 
for you remember the picture of him 
sitting under a tree with his boots off. 
Ethan Allen, Bunker Hill, Lord Corn- 
wallis, Burgoyne, Clinton, General 
Jackson, Burr, and Hamilton, are all 
indistinctly visible on the edges of 
your memory; but if you were obliged 
to give a written account, ina given 
time, with letters all slanted correctly, 
properly punctuated and paragraphed, 
and the same time interjecting as 
much of general culture as possible, 
all this to be done under penalty of 
loss of certificate, you feel sure the 
hearts of your teacher would ache, and 


the eyes of your aged parents grow . 


dim over your disgrace. 
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Look at your daughteras she comes 
home to-night, with five, ten, twenty 
or forty pages of history to memorize, 
according as the superintendent is near 
or afar, and ask yourself how much 
better off will she be in five years as 
regards her knowledge of history than 
you and the mass of adult people are 
to-day? Does the meagre result pay 
for the weariness of the flesh ? 

Who seeks to learn the history of 
the day from the newspaper, in the 
way pedanty teaches the history of the 
past? Would it not be legal proof of 
insanity did one attempt to learn the 
history of the world by memorizing 
the words of the volume in which it is 
written? Does the apprentice in the 
shop, or the clerk in the store, learn 
the business in this way? No! It 
is incidentally, inadvertently, uncon- 
sciously and colloquially that lads are 
taught. So, that what a man knows 
of history, or may know, is by reading 
and remembering /asst¢m—some men 
more, some less. Children should 
read history a hundred times, repeated, 
if need be, interspersed with thought- 
suggesting and _ research- provoking 
questions; then those portions which 
each individual mind can assimilate 
will sink into it and become a part of 
it, never to be forgotten. With one, it 
will be the battles; with another, the 
discoveries and adventures; with an- 
other, the manner of living and the 
state of the mechanical arts; while 
another will trace the rise and progress 
of poetry, music, and of all those arts 
that tend to lift man out from the pri- 
meval cores of his ancestors; then 
shall the child love history and not 
hate it. He shall become so familiar 
with histories and historians through 
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his researches, that if, in after life, he 
desire to learn how the people threw 
off the dominion of a few, Gibbon shall 
tell him how the commons, wearied 
by the exactions of the nobles, with- 
drew from Rome and would not re- 
turn until their grievances were re- 
dressed ; he can take from the library 
shelves Hume, who will discourse of 
the contest between the barons and 
King John at Runnymede; Macaulay's 
glowing pages shall thrill his soul 
with the deeds of a Hampden or a 
Cromwell, while the stately periods of 
a Bancroft shall picture the struggles 
of our fathers. But under the present 
stultifying process, how many pupils 
ever look into a history after they have 
passed their final examination ? 

I cannot forbear to quote here from 
a work of Mrs. Stowe’s, where she dis- 
closes, inadvertently, perhaps, an edu- 
cational secret which, if universally 
adopted, would be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to our schools. The reader 
will not fail to remember similar ex- 
periences in his own life. 

“Mr. Bruce was one of the most 
stimulating and inspiring instructors 
I ever knew. He was himself widely 
informed; an enthusiast in botany, 
mineralogy, and the natural sciences, 
generally, besides being well read in 
English classical literature. The con- 
stant conversation which he kept up 
on these subjects tended more to develop 
the mind and inspire a love of literature, 
than any mere routine studies.” 

This school is the only one I ever 
knew which really carried out a 
thorough course of ancient and mod- 
ern history. An abridgment of 


ancient history, from the best sources, 
had been compiled for the use of the 


pupils, after which “ Russell’s Modern 
Europe,” with “ Coots’ Continuation ” 
and “ Ramsay’s American Revolu- 
tion,” brought us down nearly to our 
own time. 

The interest of those historical 
recitations, with a preceptor so widely 
informed and so fascinating in con- 
versation as Mr. Bruce, extended far- 
ther than the class. 

Much of the training and inspiration 
of my early days consisted not in the 
things which I was supposed to be 
studying, but in hearing, while un- 
noticed at my desk, the conversation 
of Mr. Bruce with the older classes. 
There, from hour to hour, I listened 
with eager ears to historical criticisms 
and discussions, or to recitations in 
such works as “ Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy,” “Blair’s Rhetoric,” “ Alison 
on Taste ;” all full of most awakening 
suggestions to my thoughts. 

Mr. Bruce exceeded all teachers I 
ever knew in the faculty of teaching 
composition. The constant excite- 
ment in which he kept the minds of 
his pupils; the wide and varied regions 
of thought into which he led them, 
formed a preparation for teaching 
composition ; the main requisition for 
which, whatever people may think, is 
to have something which one feels 
interested to say. | 

I remember, I could have been but 
nine years old and my hand-writing 
hardly formed, when the enthusiasm 
he inspired led me, greatly to his 
amusement, I believe, to volunteer to 
write every week. 

The first week the subject of com- 
position chosen by the class was “ The 
Difference between the Natural and 
the Moral Sublime.” 
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One may smile at this for a child 


of nine years of age; but ‘it is the best 
account I can give of his manner of 
teaching to say, that the discussion 
which he held in the class not only 
made me understand the subject as 
thoroughly as I do now, but so ex- 
cited me that I felt sure I had some- 
thing to say upon it; and that first 
composition—though I believe half 
of the words were misspelled—amused 
him greatly. + 

It was. not many weeks that I had 
persevered before I received public 
commendation. 

As you may see, our subjects were 
not trashy or sentimental, etc.” 

But whose fault is it, that nine-tenths 
of the instruction in the schools is 
addressed to the memory ? 

First—The teachers. It is the old 
story of the corn in one end of the 
bag and the stone in the other. We 
have great reverence for our pedagog- 
ical fathers. 

While the course of instruction is 
prescribed by school boards,the method 
is largely left to the individual ideas 
of each teacher. Many teachers ignore 
the fact, if they ever knew, that the 
mind has other faculties than memory. 
How many teachers can name the 
mental faculties in the accepted order 
of their development? The number is 
too few. Fewer still are those who can 
tell to which faculty, or group of 
faculties, the several studies are ad- 
dressed. They are all assumed to be 
for the strengthening of the memory ; 
and the substance of the instruction 
given is this: “ Remember this, and 
don’t forget that, and somehow or 
other, how I can’t tell, you will become 
as learned as I.” 


from angels. 
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Do I condemn teachers for this? 
Certainly! In so far, that they sit 
down and do over and over again, me- 
chanically, what has been done to 
them or what they have seen done else- 
where, without investigating the rea- 
son for so doing. 

Is there no excuse for teachers? Yes, 
many; but they may be all summed 
intwo words—Human nature. Water 
will not rise higher than its source. As 
long as teachers can procure licenses 
to teach, by answering a few questions 
addressed wholly to the memory, 
and not one to the reason or to the 
judgment, not one upon the constitu- 
tion of the mind, so long will they 
continue to load the memory, and re- 
main in ignorance of the mental con- 
stitution. For what man would ex- 
pend years of toil and patient investi- 
gation to obtain a knowledge of the 
constitution of the body, when he 
knew that his diploma depended upon 
his knowledge of the names and 
qualities of herbs, regardless of their 
effect upon the body? Some would? 
Yes! and some teachers do, whose 
lives are a daily benediction to their 
pupils, for whose serenity of temper 
and patient continuance in _ well- 
doing, no garment is too white nor 
crown too bright. The second factor 
in this stultifying process is princi- 
pals and superintendents, who, from 
their experience, should know the 
better way. But let me do them 
justice; they, too, as well as the chil- 
dren, may havetheirtormentors. Am- 
bition, that insinuated itself into the 
heart of angels, finds the door wide 
open in those who are far removed 
To graduate the largest 
number, and, as a consequence, to 
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have the best school, causes many 
a principal to shut his eyes to the fact 
that he is mentally, and in some cases 
physically,ruining his pupils. Chronic 
headaches, weak eyes, shattered nerves 
and rumed tempers are the corner- 
stones of too many of our best schools. 
Those who survive the ordeal and 
graduate, throw aside their books on 
leaving school, and, plunging into the 
excitement of social life, readily for- 
get what has been so laboriously and 
painfully committed to memory. 

It may be asked, is not this exercise 
of the memory important—in fact, the 
only means in the acquisition of some 
of the higher studies—and should not 
preparation be made for it in the lowest 
grades of tuition? Those studies, 
when they arrive, will be their own suf- 
ficient exercise. The amount of mem- 
orizing which is unavoidable in the 
lower branches, is all that the grow- 
ing and sensitive brain of a child will 
safely bear. Memory is not a “bump” 
which may be developed; but depends 
upon the general healthiness and vi- 
vacity of the brain. 

To the Van Winkles and the Von 
Dunders, to the Cuttles and the Buns- 
bys of the educational world, who be- 
lieve that a great memory is a great 


blessing. the words of the intellectual 
Jupiter of England, Thomas Carlyle, 
a sturdy thinker, now past his eighti- 
eth year, may not come amiss. They 
may induce them to pause and reflect 
whether some pupil ef theirs may not 
justly pillory them for posterity in a 
similar manner. 

He says: 

“My teachers were hide - bound 
pedants, without knowledge of man’s 
nature, or of boys; or of aught save 
lexicons and quarterly account-books. 
Innumerable dead vocables they cram- 
med into us, and called it fostering 
the growth of the mind. How can 
an inanimate mechanical verb-grinder 
foster the growth of anything, much 
more of mind, which grows ‘not like a 
vegetable (by having its roots littered 
with etymological compost), but likea 
spirit, by mysterious contact with spirit 
—thought kindling itself at the fire of 
living thought? How shall he give 
kindling in whose own inward man 
there is no live coal, but is burnt out 
to a dead grammatical cinder? My 
professors knew syntax enough, and 
of the human soul this much: ¢hat it 
had a faculty called memory and could be 
acted on through the muscular integument 
by appliance of birch rods.” 


DON’T CULTIVATE UGLINESS. 


A. G. MERWIN. 


Not ugliness in its primary sense 
of ill-looking, loathsome and offensive, 
but in its derived sense of ill-tempered, 
stubborn and vicious. Don’t provoke 
children to all the wickedness that can 
enter the childish heart for the sake 
of subduing them. There is no more 


sense in such acourse than there is in 
setting fire to a block of buildings, to 


show the power of the engines in sub- 


duing the flames. Don’t arouse their 
anger, and then crush them down tu 
abject obedience. Let the smoldering 
fires go out, rather than fan them into 
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THE YEAR’S DECAY—THE NUMERALS AGAIN, . 


aflame. Ifa child is stubborn, don’t 
strengthen his obstinacy ; if cross and 
fretful, don’t let him have his teacher 
for an example in ill-nature. 

If children are bad, don’t tell them 
they are the “worst class I ever saw ;” 
if you do, every one will respond men- 
tally, “ You are the meanest teacher I 
ever saw;” and it is likely the pupils 
will be much nearer the truth than their 
teacher is. If what is bad in children 
could be prevented from outbreak, it 
would die; but each outbreak strength- 
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ens the evil tendencies, no matter how 
soon subdued. 

Don’t make children sick for the 
sake of curing them; keep them well 
Find what is good in each,and strength- 
en that. Don’t cultivate weeds to 
show your skill in uprooting them; 
cultivate flowers, and, if possiblesmake 
them outgrow the weeds. Children 
are not angels, they are human, with 
grown people’s passions, but without 
grown people’s judgment and self- 
control. 


THE YEAR’S DECAY. 


The withering touch of Autumn wrinkles Nature’s once fair face, 
Which shrinks in chill affright at Winter's bleak and sullen frown; 
With mournful gaze we pause to watch the crisp leaves rustling chase, 

As wrenched from parent stem with shivering moan they eddy down. 


To mock the fall of Nature by the despot hand of time 

Sad Autumn wears a golden wreath—e’en pomp adorns the pile, 
The splendor of decay, the mellowing tints of withered prime, 

In leafy dross whirl downwards, robbed of Phoebus’ heav’nly smile. 


Ah! Time, the silent thief, hath fled with Summer’s verdant robe, 

Through which the flickering rays of sunlight thread their golden beam, 
And now as radiantly the light is flung from yon pale globe, 

The gaunt bare branches stately droop into the silvery stream. , 


The line of swaying poplars mirrored on the ghostly sward, 
And deep lone grove are rent with Winter’s shrill and hollow blasts, 
A ruddy glow of crimson plays around the festive board, 


Revealing joyful features in the fitful flame it casts. 


L, G. 


THE NUMERALS AGAIN. 


In the last number of the JouRNAL 
we reproduced trom Vature, an illus- 
tration consisting of a series of figures 
or symbols, by the aid of which, an 


ingenious writer sought to account 
for the origin of the numerals. ‘The 
subject being an interesting one, we 
recur to it again, and lay before our 
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readers another 
which the dates 


representation 
and 


1 


Abacus 


Ot these, Mr. Petrie, in ature for 
October 21st, savs: 


“The earliest forms which I have 
seen are those of the Abacus (Jour. 
Archzol. Assoc, vol. ii.), from which 
our later forms are mainly, if not en- 
tirely, derived. The intermediate 
forms are to be seen in arithmetical 
treatises and calendars of the thir- 
teenth to sixteenth century, and on 


in 
subsequent 
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variations from the original forms are 
noted : 


1320 


“ In the foregoing table the earliest 
form of each letter and of each varia- 
tion is eritered, with the correspond- 
ing date; the years 1280, 1320, 1420, 
and 1450 are only approximately: 
stated.” 


With respect to the primitive forms, 


‘he further traces a relation to the 


sundry quadrants, etc., of the four-- 


teenth to sixteenth century, in the 
British Museum, 


Hebrew, Arabic, Greek and _ other 
early forms which they closely re- 
semble. 
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THE EVILS OF ROUTINE IN STUDY. 


The average teacher, who justly de- 
serves credit for many good inten- 
tions, is often amiably deficient from 
causes that seem to arise partly in his 


good nature. His desire to give the 
scholar a comfortable time, and to 
make the burdens of his vocation 
light for himself, prompt him to lean 
‘with confidence upon routine meth- 
ods of teaching. There are certain re- 
sults secured, as there may be in the 
universal use of a patent medicine, 
but those results are feeble as com- 
pared ‘with what might be, were 
teacher and scholar emancipated from 
servility to such a system. It may 
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properly be called a system, for it is 
a general name given to a combina- 
tion of agencies in which the teacher, 
the scholar, and some of the authors 
of text-books, unanimously concen- 
trate their efforts to embarrass the 
success of the schools. The good- 
natured teacher who so fondly clings 
to those books which explain, even 
better than himself, that which the 
scholar should know, places fatal de- 
pendence on a staff that will one day 
break beneath his weight, and cast 
him to the ground. Routine, with its 
subtle blandishments, will lure even 
first-class teachers if they regard its 
whisperings, to habits of laziness. 
Their special fitness for teaching, if 
they have any, can never be devel- 
oped. It is rendered rusty and ineffi- 
cient by neglect. The books do all 
their thinking for them; and if the 
books do not think rightly, the teach- 
er feels in no sense responsible for 
the mistake. The idea that he could 
advance comparisons or elucidations 
that would be more useful to the 
scholar than those of the text-book, if 
it ever occurred to him, has been re- 
jected as visionary. The fact that the 
books are often of inferior character 
is not considered. Neither are con- 
sidered the methods by which certain 
text-books are introduced to the 
schools— books that are the products 
of callow and inferior minds, rather 
than the results of experience, as 
teachers, may gain a foothold in many 
schools where the really good text- 
books are not known. ‘They are per- 
haps open to adverse criticism in 
every detail, but their status in the 
schools is sometimes secured by in- 
fluences which should bring the blush 
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of shame to those engaged in the 
work. 

On the other hand, there are text- 
books of really good character, whose 
subjects few teachers could better pre- 
sent or more clearly define, but which 
become mere machinery in the hands 
of the routine instructors, the same as 
the other. Parrot-like, the same ques- 
tions are asked, the same answers 
given. The scholar knows to the least 
margin just how little interest he will 
take in his lessons, and that there will 
not be added to the book, or subtract- 
ed from it, one single new thought or 
idea. All the chances the scholar may 
ever have for securing accurate im- 
pressions of certain subjects are daily 
flitting away, and the routine teacher 
adds nothing to the boy’s mental 
growth. He will adhere to the old 
way of imparting instruction with 
blind and dogged pertinacity, and 
even in special cases, after its infre- 
quent use among active teachers has 
made his indolence the butt of ridi- 
cule. It is the easiest way, he argues, 
and that is the best and the safest. 

Another baneful auxiliary to the 
routine teacher is concert of recita- 
tion. Of course, we are speaking 
now of primary grades where teach- 
ers of the kind under consideration 
have almost indigenous growth. The 
concert of reply to stated questions 
is to the scholars what Godfrey’s cor- 
dial is to the medicine chest. It is 
very soothing, and leaves behind an 
effect that is, in many respects, perni- 
cious. The scholar is amused, but 
rarely instructed. The victim of rou- 
tine is seemingly unconscious of any 
additional ease and comfort, at the 
expense of the scholars, derived from 


such a mode of teaching, and utterly 
fails to recognize any impropriety in 
the practice. Carelessness and neg- 
lect insensibly engender the same 
evils in the scholar. He falls into 
the most lax, random and incompre- 
sible ways, hardly to be accounted 
for, save on the theory advanced by 
Huxley, in the case of.the frog, that 
certain functions of the body are quite 
disconnected from brain influence. 
Recently, a parent, prominent as a 
teacher in the West, was puzzied by 
the conduct of his little boy, who sat 
at home one evening vigorously pur- 
suing his studies in accordance with 
a common method among children, 
banging his head and breast aiternate- 
ly with his hands, his body swaying 
to and fro, his lips repeating very 
earnestly, as he understood it, an ex- 
ercise given to the class that morning, 
and this was his remarkable utterance: 
“An angle! an angle! two nines, nig- 
ger and a point, two nines, nigger 
and a point;” and thus the refrain 
continued until the father, first amused, 
but finally annoyed, stopped him. The 
lad was following an uncouth and 
discredited formula of instruction, and 
this inane dribble was the result. In- 
quiry revealed to the astonished pa- 
rent that his son was endeavoring to 
define an angle as he had heard it de- 
fined by both teacher and class. In 
concert, there was a ‘general resem- 
blance to “two lines meeting at-a 
point,’ and the paraphrase, “two nines, 
nigger and a point,” was naturally the 
more suggestive to the boy. The 
incident illustrates, not inaptly, an- 
other baneful result of such teaching. 
The scholar, having no stimulus to 
thought, drifts along aimlessly in his 
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studies, and the ossification which 
seems to be setting in with the brain 
of the teacher, makes the scholar a 
heedless, thoughtless imitator. 

The spirit, or want of spirit, just 
considered, so fetters a teacher’s mind 


that his figures and similes of speech’ 


lose half their force, and fail to excite 
the student’s interest. The book has 
already been conned by the scholar 
until, when the hour of recitation ar- 
rives, he is weary of it. His mind 
should then be refreshed with new 
suggestions and thoughts and origi- 
nal illustrations. Instead, the teacher 
often approves the lesson, simply be- 
cause the scholar and the text-book 
agree on question and answer. This 
is an almost automatic acquirement, 
wherein the pupil receives no benefit. 
He has learned his lessons, but it may 
be doubtful if he has any more con- 
ception of their uses and applications 
than has the stolid street organ- 
grinder of music. 
In a similar manner we find the 
uses of object-teaching perverted or 
misunderstood by the lazy or incom- 
petent teacher. Perhaps there is no 
method of instruction that demands 
such thorough care in its acquire- 
ments. A lady teacher, who desired 
to give a definition of faith, proceeded 
as follows: A cup, lying on the table, 
was taken in gne hand, and a piece of 
chalk in the other, the action being 
watched by the interested scholars. 
Then she said, with much complacen- 
cy: “ Faith is—ah—faith is ”’—and then 
she turned to the dictionary, and dis- 
covered that it meant “trust,” “ reli- 
ance,” “confidence.” “ To illustrate,” 
continued the teacher, with the air of 
a popular lecturer on science; “ now, 


if I should put this piece of chalk on 
the table thus, you see it and know 
it is there. I put the cup over it, and 
it is hidden from you. You do not 
know it is there, but you believe it is 
because I tell you so.” Then the teach- 
er prepares to reap the fruits of her 
illustration. With a very self-satisfied 
air, she says: “ Now, who can tell me 
what faith is?” There is hesitation 
in reply. The silence of reluctance 
becomes painful to the teacher, and 
she grows indignant, mentally con- 
demning the dullness of a class which 
could not furnish one pupil to appre- 
ciate an illustration so apt. Her fa- 
vorite pupil, she thinks, will answer. 
He does. “ Lysander,” she says, “ what 
is it? You know, of course.” “ Yes, 
mum.” “ Well, what is faith?” “Fazth 
ts a piece of chalk under a cup !” 

In brief recapitulation, it seems 
only necessary to say of the teacher 
and the books, as to their points un- 
der consideration, that there is too 
much instruction confined to the ve- 
neering of question and answer in the 
text-book, occasionally varied by the 
delusive folly of concert; there are 
too many and too voluminous instruc- 
tion books, and their character is not 
scrutinized with sufficient care. There 
is great need of more intelligent and 
intelligible work in the lower grades 
of schools, and there should be no 
advancement not based strictly on 
merit. 


VACCINATION IN SCHOOLS. 


In view of the possible occurrence 
of small-pox as an epidemic, and of 
the well-established fact of its great 
contagiousness, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, the question 
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of protection against its ravages com- 
mends itself with great propriety to 


the authorities. While it is unneces- 
sary to enter into a history of vaccina- 
tion, the question of its protective in- 
fluence, under various circumstances, 
modifying it, may no doubt be profit- 
ably discussed. One serious difficulty 
results, however, in this connection, 
from the manner in which the subject 
is treated in the daily press, the ten- 
dency of which is to excite fear and 
anxiety, rather than to allay the sus- 
ceptible tendencies to unnecessary 
alarm by a sober statement of facts. 
It cannot be denied that a feeling of 
doubt exists in regard to the efficacy 
and protective power of vaccination, 
together with a well-defined fear that 
some malign influence may, through 
its agency, be introduced into the 
body of those receiving it. Of the 
general efficacy of vaccination, medi- 
cal statistics present strong evidence 
as applied to the masses, and this 
truth was long ago engraved with the 
point of Jenner’s lancet. It may not 
be out of place, however, to suggest 
that more pains be taken to enlighten 
the popular mind on the subject, and 
so bring about a more general under- 
standing. It may not be that the reg- 
ular practice, so called, will be always 
able to maintain supremacy in the 
medical world, so that harmony of 
views on this important subject, if pos- 
sible, by discussion with the other 
practitioners, such as homeopathists, 
who have a large and intelligent fol- 
lowing, should be brought about and 
thus reconcile the antagonism which 
is supposed to exist between the two 
practices in the matter of vaccination. 


Some time ago, if we remember cor- 


rectly, the New York Z7mes published 
a series of letters in opposition to 
vacci..ation, which presented facts of 
its evil results in such strong light as 

to confirm thousands of people in 

their objections to it. 

In view of these facts, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of a statute compel- 
ling vaccination, the question is a nice 
one, in its legal aspects, as to whether 
it can be enforced to the extent of pre- 
venting children from sharing in the 
benefits of the common schools. The 
unsettled state of the public mind on 
this subject is only another evidence 
of the evil tendencies of withholding 
information from the people. Physi- 
cians, and other professional men, 
looking upon their acquirements, per- 
haps rightly enough as their stock in 
trade, refuse to go out of their way to 
enlighten the public upon matters of 
general concern, while the absence of 
any organization, such as exist in 
London or Paris, for the diffusion of 
knowledge, render it difficult to fur- 
nish to the masses information which, 
in many cases, would enable the pos- 
sessors to successfully guard against 
sickness and disease. 

Three questions should certainly be 
settled, as nearly as may be, by both 
classes of practitioners, as follows: 

1st. Does vaccination afford posi- 
tive protection to those exposed to the 
variolous contagion ? 

2d. Is that protection permanent, or 
is it modified by any circumstances; 
and if not permanent, is re-vaccina- 
tion a preventive of the disease ? 

3d. What are the facts as to prop- 
er vaccine matter? And this latter 
inquiry, we can assure our medical 
brethren, is of more importance in sat- 
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isfying the public mind than anything 
else ; for from the large mass of statis- 
tics any intelligent reader may readily 
learn that vaccination affords the best 
attainable security to life, some phy- 
sicians say, greater even than that ac- 
cruing from a previous attack of small- 
pox, while in this question of vaccine 
matter, which appears to be a minor 
consideration to physicians, the public 
exhibit the greater amount of con- 
cern. 


THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
ACT. 


It is to be hoped that prompt and 
proper measures will be taken this 
Winter, in the Legislature, to perfect 
the Compulsory Attendance Act, or 
else to abandon it altogether. This 
hesitation or failure to make provi- 
sion for a thorough operation of the 
law everywhere throughout the State, 
will lead us into the same difficulties 
under which they are now laboring in 
England, where the law passed in 
1870 is charged by many to have 
proved a failure, while the School 
Boards, appreciating the value of such 
a law, and desiring to carry it out in 
good faith, meet with almost insur- 
mountable obstacles; due, in the 
main, to the fact that they are not 
armed with a positive law of compul- 
sion; consequently any recognition 
of the law at all depends very much 
upon the whims and dispositions of 
the local authorities—putting it in 
operation if they think fit, but not 
otherwise. If, therefore, the law was 
clearly defined and positive, not only 
as to.the matters to be done, but as 
well to arrange for what is of vital 
importance—the raising of money in- 
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cident to carrying out the law—all the 
relations of School Boards in this 
matter to the people, would wear a 
new aspect, and those who oppose 
compulsory attendance, would accept 
the inevitable; and the law, if a good 
one, would justify itself in its benefi- 
cial operations, and, if unjust, would 
produce abundant evidence to war- 
rant its moderation or repeal. At all 
events, serious consideration should 
be given to this subject this Winter, 
because, as it is well known, the law 
is not efficiently and practically inter- 
preted alike in any two towns or cities 
in the State. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The question of additional super- 
vision for the Brooklyn schools was 
the subject of an evening’s discussion 
recently by the Board of Education. 
The result of the discussion was to 
remit the whole matter to an early 
future, when it is likely to be revived 
again, probably to reach some more 
logical conclusion. 


THE Boston Congregationalist, prob- 
ably the most influential religious 
paper in this country, thus notices us 
in connection with some very good 
company: 

There are two periodicals which we com- 
mend to the special attention of teachers and 
all interested in schools. One is the BROOKLYN 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, a monthly magazine 
of a high order, and one of the finest specimens 


- of superior paper and printing that comes into 


our office. The price is $2.50 per year. The 
other is the WV. Fournal of Education, 
published in Boston, at $3.00, and abounding 
in matter of interest to all educators who have 
any heart in their work. Members of school 
committees, and all who wish to keep abreast 
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of the times in educational matters, will also 
find this publication a most useful one. 


We feel very highly complimented, 
and can only say in retaliation that 
the Congregationalist is the most read- 
able family paper that we know of, 
with a corps of contributors of the 
highest character and culture, and an 
amount and variety of matter, notably 
a children’s department, full of fresh, 
sunny stories and+poems, which sim- 
ply is wonderful. 

SPEAKING of the necessity of having 
the school-houses comfortable, Mr. 
Beecher, in his Thanksgiving sermon, 


said “that it is considered a crime to’ 


poison a single child, but irritate them 
in a school-room and poison them by 
the hundred, and the law is silent. 
The school-houses are mere crucibles 
to test the endurance of the children. 
It is a shame to make jails and call 
them schools, to make holes and call 
them halls.” 

There will be no disagreement with 
Mr. Beecher on this point. 


WE wisH the educational authori- 
ties of New York would urge upon 
the city the propriety of establishing 
an aquarium at the Battery. Every- 
where throughout Europe, as is well 
known to all, these aquaria form the 
most attractive features of interest to 
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the visitor, while they supply a fund 
of amusement and instruction to the 
young. Such an institution in New 
York, where the facilities are abund- 
ant, could be made self-supporting, as 
we have heretofore remarked. | 
As it is generally conceded by edu- 
cators that we have too many and too 
great a variety of text-books in our 
schools, when and where will the sim- 
plification of studies and the reduc- 
tion of the number of text-books com- 


mence ? 


THE GENERAL OPINION seems to pre- 
vail that Music, Drawing, etc., taught 
as special studies, are only measura- 
bly successful, and this partial success 
even, varies with the capacity of the 
special teacher appointed. The belief 
now is that both music and drawing 
should form a part of the regular 
graded studies to be taught by the 
class teachers. 


WE HOPE to present to our readers 
next month an article on “ Music in 
our Public Schools,” by George F. 
Bristow, Esq., of New York, whose 
name is so familiar in connection 
with the music in public schools that 
we doubt not that whatever he has to 
say on the subject will attract atten- 
tion, and: be read everywhere with 
great interest. 
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TuHE BritisH ASSOCIATION, at its an- 
nual meeting in August last, held in 
the city of Bristol, England, selected, 
as the successor of Prof. Tyndall, for 
President, Sir John Hawkshaw, C. E., 
F. R.S., in whom they will, as an en- 
gineer, naturally find a more conserva- 
tive leader in the Scientific field. 

His inaugural address is both in- 
structive and interesting, and we pre- 
sent the first part of it to our readers, 
to be continued in future numbers : 


“To those on whom the British As- 
sociation confers the honor of presid- 
ing over its meetings, the choice of a 
subject presents some difficulty. 

“The Presidents of Sections, at 
each annual meeting, give an account 
of what is new in their respective de- 
partments; and essays on science in 
general, though desirable and inter- 
esting in the earlier years of the As- 
sociation, would be less appropriate 
to-day. 

“Past Presidents have already dis- 
coursed on many subjects, on things 
organic and inorganic, on the mind 
and on things perhaps beyond the 
reach ot the mind, and I have arrived 
at the conclusion that humbler themes 


will not be out of place on this occa- 


sion. 


“I propose in this address to say 
something of a profession to which 
my life-time has been devoted—-atheme 
which cannot, perhaps, be expected to 
stand as high in your estimation as in 
my own, and I may have some diffi- 
culty in making it interesting; but I 
have chosen it because it is a subject 
I ought to understand better than any 
other. I propose to say something on 
its origin, work and kindred topics. 

“Rapid as has been the growth of 
knowledge and skill as applied to the 
art of the engineer during the last 
century, we must, if we would trace 
its origin, seek far back among the 
earliest evidences of civilization. 

“Tn early times, when settled com- 
munities were few and isolated, the 
opportunities for interchange of know- 
ledge were scanty or wanting alto- 
gether. Often the slowly-accumulated 
results of the experience of the wisest 
heads and the most skilful hands of a 
community were lost on its downfall. 
Inventions of one period were lost and 
found again. Many a patient investi- 
gator has puzzted his brain in trying to 
solve a problem which had yielded to 
a more fortunate laborer in the same 
field some centuries before. 

“The ancient Egyptians had a 
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knowledge of Metallurgy, much of 
which was lost during the years of de- 
cline which followed the golden age 
of their civilization. The art of cast- 
ing bronze over iron was known to the 
Assyrians, though it has only lately 
been introduced into modern metal- 
lurgy; and patents were granted in 
1609 for processes connected with the 


manufacture of glass, which had been © 


practised centuries before. An inven- 
tor in the reign of Tiberius devised a 
method of producing flexible glass, but 
the, manufactory of the artist was total- 
ly destroyed,we are told, in order to pre- 
vent the manufacture of copper, silver 
and gold from becoming depreciated. 

“ Again and again engineers as well 
as others have made mistakes from not 
knowing whaf those had done who 
had gone before them, and have had 
the same difficulties to contend with. 
In the long discussion which took 
place as to the practicability of mak- 
ing the Suez Canal, an early objection 
was brought against it that there was 
a difference of 32 feet between the 
level of the Red Sea and that of the 
Mediterranean. Laplace at once de- 
clared that such could not be the case, 
for the mean level of the sea was the 
same on all parts of the globe.. Cen- 
turies before the time of Laplace the 
same objection had been raised against 
a project for joining the waters of 
these two seas. According to the old 
Greek and Roman historians, it was a 
fear of flooding Egypt with the waters 
of the Red Sea that made Darius, and 
in iater times again Ptolemy, hesitate 
to open the canal between Suez and 
the Nile. Yet this canal was made, 
and was in use some centuries before 
the time of Darius. 
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“Strabo tells us that the same ob- 
jection, that the adjoining seas were 
of different levels, was made by his 
engineers to Demetrius, who wished 
to cut a canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth some two thousand years ago. 
But Strabo dismisses at once this idea 
of a difference of level, agreeing with 
Archimedes that the force of gravity 
spreads the sea equally over the earth 

“When knowledge in its higher 
branches was confined to a few, those 
who possessed it were often called 
upon to perform many and various 
services for the communities to which 
they belonged; and we find mathema- 
ticians and astronomers, painters and 
sculptors, and priests called upon to 
perform the duties which now pertain 
to the profession of the architect and 
engineer. And as soon as civilization 
had advanced so far as to admit of the 
accumulation of wealth and power, 
then kings and rulers sought to 
add to their glory while living, by the 
erection of magnificent dwelling- 
places, and to provide for their ag- 
grandizement after death by the con- 

struction of costly tombs and temples. 
Accordingly, we soon find men of 
ability and learning devoting a great 
part of their time to building and 
architecture, and the post of architect 
became one of honor and profit. In 
one of the most ancient quarries of 
Egypt a royal high architect of the 
dynasty of the Psammetici has left his 
pedigree sculptured on the rock, ex- 
tending back for twenty-three genera- 
tions, ail of whom held the same post 


in succession, in connection with con- 


siderable sacerdotal offices. 
“ As there was in these remote times 


officers whose duty it was to design 
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and construct, so also there were those 
whose duty it was to maintain and re- 
pair the royal palaces and temples. In 
' Assyria, 700 years before our era, as 
we know from a tablet found in the 
palace of Sennacherib by Mr. Smith, 
there was an officer whose title was 
Master of Works. The tablet I allude 
to is inscribed with a petition to the 
king from an officer in charge of a 
palace, requesting that the master of 


_ works may be sent to attend to some 


repairs which were much needed at 
the time. 

“Under the Roman Empire there 
was almost as great a division of labor 
in connection with building and de- 
sign as now exists. The great works 
of that period were executed and main- 
tained by an army of officers and work- 
mer, who had special duties assigned 
to each of them. . 

“ Passing by those early attempts at 
design and construction which sup- 
plied the mere wants of the individual 
and the household, it is to the East 
that we must turn if we would find the 
earliest works which display a knowl- 
edge of engineering. Whether the 
knowledge of engineering, if we may 
so cail it, possessed by the people of 
Chaldza and Babylonia was of native 
growth or was borrowed from Egypt, 
is, perhaps, a question which cannot 
yet be answered. Both people were 
agricultural, dwelling on fertile plains, 
intersected by great rivers, with a soil 
requiring water only to enable it 

to bring forth inexhaustible crops. 
Similar circumstances would create 
similar wants, and stimulate to action 
similar faculties to satisfy them. Apart 
from the question of priority of knowl- 
edge, we know that at a very early 


(5) 


period, some four or five thousand 
years ago at least, there were men in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt who possessed 
considerable mechanical knowledge, 
and no little skill in hydraulic engi- 
neering. Of the men themselves we 
know little; happily, works often re- 
main when the names of those who 
conceived and executed them have 
long been forgotten. 

“Tt has been said that architecture 
had its origin not only in nature, but 
in religion; and if we regard the 
earliest works which required mechan- 
ical knowledge and skill, the same 
may be said of engineering. The 
largest stones were chosen for sacred 
buildings, that they might be more 
enduring as well as more imposing, 
thereby calling for improvement and 
invention of mechanicil contrivances, 
to assist in transportinz and elevating 
them to the position they were to oc- 
cupy ; for the same reason the hardest 
and most costly materials were chosen, 
calling for further improvement in the 
metal forming the tools required to 
work them. The working of metals 
was further perfected in making 
images of the gods, and in adorning 
with the more precious and ornament- 
al sorts the interior and even external 
parts of their shrines. 

“The earliest buildings of stone to 
which we can assign a date with any 
approach toaccuracy, are the pyramids 
of Gizeh.' To their builders they were 
sacred buildings, even more sacred 
than their temples or temple palaces. 
They were built to preserve the royal 
remains, until, after a lapse of 3,000 
years, which we have reason to believe 
was the period assigned, the spirit 
which had once animated the body’ 
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should re-enter it. Although built 
5,000 years ago, the masonry of the 
Pyramids could not be surpassed in 
these days; all those who have seen 
and examined them, as I myself have 
done, agree in this; moreover, the 
design is perfect for the purpose for 
which they were intended, above all 
to endure. The building of pyramids 
in Egypt continued for sume ten cen- 
turies,.and from 60 to 70 still remain, 
but none are so admirably constructed 
as those of Gizeh. Still, many con- 
tain enormous blocks of granite from 
30 to 4o feet long, weighing more than 
300 tons, and display the greatest in- 
genuity in the way in which the sep- 
ulchral cMambers are constructed and 
concealed. 

“The genius for dealing with large 
masses in building did not pass away 
with the pyramid builders in Egypt, 
but their descendants continued to 
gain in mechanical knowledge, judg- 
ing from the enormous blocks which 
they handled with precision. When 
the command of human labor was un- 
limited, the mere transport of such 
blocks as the statue of Rameses the 
Great, for instance, which weighed 
over 800 tons, need not so greatly ex- 
cite our wonder; and we know how 
such blocks were moved from place 
to place, for it is shown on the wall 
paintings of tombs of the period 
which still remain. | 

“But as the weight of the mass to 
be moved is increased, it becomes no 
longer a question of only providing 
force in the shape of human bone and 
muscle. In moving in the last centu- 
ry the block which now forms the base 
for the statue of Peter the Great, at 
St. Petersburg, and which weighs 


1,200 tons, force could be applied as . 


much as was wanted, but great diffi- 
culty was experienced in supporting 
it, and the iron balls on which it was. 
proposed to roll the block along were 
crushed, and a harder metal had to be 
substituted. To facilitate the trans- 
port of material, the Egyptians made 
solid causeways of granite from the 
Nile to the Pyramids; and in the opin- 
ion of Herodotus, who saw them, the 


causeways were more wonderful works 


than the Pyramids themselves. 

“The Egyptians have left no record 
of how they accomplished a far more 
difficult operation than the mere trans- 
port of weight—that is, how they erect- 
ed obelisks weighing more than 400 
tons. Some of these obelisks must 
have been lifted vertically to place 
them in position, as they were by Fon- 
tana in Rome in later times, when the 
knowledge of mechanics, as we know, 
was far advanced. 

“ The practice of using large blocks 


of stone either as monoliths or as- 


forming parts of structures has exist- 
ed from the earliest times in all parts 
of the world. 

“The Peruvians used blocks weigh- 
ing from 15 to 20 tons, and fitted them 
with the greatest nicety in their clev- 
erly-designed fortifications. 

“In India, large blocks were used in 
bridges when the repugnance of In- 
dian builders to the use of the arch 
rendered them necessary, or in tem- 
ples, where, as in the Temple of the 
Sun at Orissa, stones weighing from 
20 to 30 tons form part of the pyra- 
midal roof at a height of from 70 to 
80 feet from the ground. Even as late 
as the last century, Indians, without 
the aid of machinery, were using 
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blocks of granite above 4o feet long 
for the doorposts of the gateway of 
Seringham, and roofing blocks of the 
same stone for a span of 21 feet. 

“At Persepolis, in the striking re- 
mains of the palaces of Xerxes and 
Darius, more than one traveler has 
noted the great size of the stones, 
some of which are stated to be 55 feet 
long and 6 to ro feet broad. 

“So in the Greek temples of Sicily, 
many of the blocks in the upper parts 
of the temples are from ro to 20 tons 
weight. 

“ The Romans, though they did not 
commonly use such large stones in 
their own constructions, carried off 
the. largest obelisks from Egypt and 
erected them at Rome, where more 
are now to be found than remain in 
Egypt. In the temples of Baalbek, 
erected under Roman rule, perhaps 
the largest stones are to be found 
which have been used for building 


since the time of the Pharaohs. The. 


terrace wall of one of the temples is 
composed of three courses of stones, 
none of which are less than 30 feet 
long; and one stone still lies in the 
quarry squared and ready for trans- 
port, which is 70 feet long and 14 feet 
square, and weighs upwards of 1,135 
tons, or nearly as much as one of the 
tubes of the Britannia Bridge. 

“1 have not mentioned dolmens and 
menhirs, rude unhewn stones often 
weighing from 30 or 40 tons, which 
are found from Ireland to India, and 
from Scandinavia to the Atlas, in Af- 
rica. To transport and erect. such 
rude masses required little mechanical 
knowledge or skill, and the operation 
has excited more wonder than it de- 
serves. Moreover, Fergusson has gone 


far to show that the date assigned to 
many of them hitherto has been far 
too remote; most, and possibly all, of 
those in northern and western Europe 
having been erected since the time of 
the Roman occupation. And to this 
day the same author shows that men- 
hirs, single stones often weighing over 
20 tons, are erected by hill tribes of 
India in close proximity to stone build- 
ings of elaborate design and finished 
execution, erected by another race of 
men. 

“For whatever purpose these vast 
stones were selected—whether to en- 
hance the value or to prolong the en- 
durance of the buildings of which 
they formed a part—the tax:on the in- 
genuity of those who moved and 
placed them must have tended to 
advance the knowledge of mechanical 
appliances. 

“The ancient Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians had possibly more knowledge of 
mechanical appliances than they are 
generally credited with. In the wall 
paintings and sculptures which show 
their mode of transporting large 
blocks of stone, the lever is the only 
mechanical power represented, and 
which they appear to have used in 
such operations; nor ought we to ex- 
pect to find any other used, for, where 
the supply of human labor was unlim- 
ited, the most expeditious mode of 
dragging a heavy weight along would 
be by human power; to have applied 
pulleys and capstans, such as would 
now be employed in similar under- 
takings, would have been mere waste 
of time. In some countries, even now, 
where manual labor is more plentiful 
than mechanical appliances, large 
numbers of men are employed to 
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transport heavy weights, and do the 
work in less time than it could be 
done with all our modern mechanical 
appliances. In other operations, such 
as raising obelisks, or the large stones 
used in their temple palaces, where 
human labor could not be applied to 
such advantage, it is quite possible 
that the Egyptians uséd mechanical 
aids. On one of the carved slabs 
which formed part of the wall panel- 
ing of the palace of Sardanapalus, 
which was built 930 years before our 
era, a single pulley is clearly shown, 
by which a man is in the act of raising 
a bucket—probably drawing water 
from a well.” 
(To be continued.) 
GREEN AND BLACK TEA. 

Mr. Fortune's “Journey to the 
Tea Countries of China,” the process 
of coloring green tea is tully described, 
and the reason given why the Chinese 
do for foreigners what they do not do 
for themselves. The coloring matter 
which he saw applied consisted of 
Prussian blue and gypsum reduced to 
a fine powder, “About five minutes 
before the tea was removed from the 
pans” in which it was being roasted, 
“the superintendent took a_ small 
porcelain spoon, and with it he scatter- 
ed a portion of the coloring matter over 
the leaves in each pan. The work- 
men then turned the leaves rapidly 
round with both hands, in order that 
the color might be equally diffused. 
* * * QOne day an English gentle- 
man in Shanghai, being in conversa- 
tion with some Chinese from the green- 
tea country, asked them what reasons 
they had for dyeing the tea, and 
whether it would not be better with- 
out undergoing this process. They 


acknowledged that tea was much bet- 
ter when prepared without having any 
ingredient mixed with it, and that 
they never drank dyed teas themselves, 


but justly remarked that, as for- — 


eigners seemed to prefer having a 
mixture of Prussian blue and gypsum 
mixed with their tea to make it look 
uniform and pretty, and as these in- 
gredients were cheap enough, the 
Chinese had no objection to supply 
them, especially as such teas always 
fetched a higher price.” 

Enlightenment in this, as in many 
other matters, may be painful; but 
the sufferer may cheer himself with 
the hope that, as the Chinese are 
probably better judges of tea than .we 
are, there may be joys associated with 
the drinking of uncolored tea which 
have never been dreamed of by those 
who have found delight in China clay 
and Prussia blue. 


WirtH regard to the plans for the 
improvements in and about the Tiber, 
it may be of some interest to know 
that in the last half of the seventeenth 
century a Dutch hydraulic engineer, 
Cornelius Meyr, was invited to Rome 
tor the same purpose. Many of his 
plans were carried out, but the most 
important part was left undone 
through the jealousy of: the Italian 
architects and engineers. Meyr, how- 
ever, published them with many en- 
gravings in a book printed in Rome 
in 1683. 

Garibaldi’s plan for improving the 
Roman Campagna has recently fallen 
under severe criticism in Germany. 
Too much stress is laid upon the reg- 
ulation of the Tiber, far too little 
upon the improvement of the Agro 
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Romano. The value of the proposed 
work at Fiumicino is much exaggera- 
ted, and the changes to be made in the 
river are given a totally dispropor- 
tionate consequencé. Any plan for 
improving the Campagna, says the 


critic, must use three important ene-_ 


mies of malaria: human dwellings, 
canals for drainage, and trees. Not 
only the great swamps of Ostia and 
Maccarese must be removed, but all 
standing water must be drained off. 
Trees must be planted in great num- 
bers—preferably the eucalyptus, 
though other treés of rapid growth 
and abundant foliage will do. Along 
with these tree-plantations must go 
the work of colonization, a factor of 
prime importance in the regenerative 
process. To render this work practi- 
cable, he proposes that a beginning be 
made at the lower end, where a strip 
of coast (usually free from malaria) 
would be in the rear as a protection, 
and the work gradually pushed for- 
ward in the less dangerous season 
with the south wind, and leaving only 
improved colonized land behind. It 
is, however, admitted that some con- 
siderable regulation of the Tiber will 
be required.—The Nation and Pall 
Mall Budget. 


SOME INTERESTING RESULTS were 
given by Mr. H. M. Taylor, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in a paper “ On the Relative 
Values of the Pieces at Chess,” read 
before the British Association at Bris- 
tol. He found, by a mathematical 
process, that if a knight and king of 
different colors were placed on a chess- 
board at random, the odds against 
the king being in check were 11 to 1; 
if a bishop and a king, 31 to 5; ifa 


rook and a king, 7 to 2; and if a queen 
and a king, 23 to 13. If, however, we 
consider only safe check (¢. ¢, check 
in which the king is unable to take 
the piece), the odds are respectively 
It to 1, 131 to 13, 5 to I, 107 to 37. 
From these numbers we can obtain a 
fair theoretical measure of the relative 
values of the pieces. Thus, if we take 
as our measure the chance of safe 
check, the values of the knight, bishop, 
rook and queen are in the ratio 12, 13, 
24, 37, While the values of these pieces 
in the same order as given by Staunton 
are 3.05, 3.50, 5.48, and 9.94, the value 
of the pawn being taken as unity. 
Mr. Taylor remarks that the value of 
a pawn depends so much on the fact 
that it is possible to convert it into a 
queen, that the method does not ap- 
pear applicable to it. 

THE Zoronto Journal of Education 
gives the following directions to pre- 
serve Autumn leaves: “First gather 
the leaves from the trees just as they 
are ready to fall, or as soon as possi- 


ble after they have fallen; press them. 


immediately for a week or more until 
they are perfectly dry. Get halfa 
pound of yellow beeswax, put in a tin 
vessel, and place the vessel in a spider 
containing a little water, which must 
be kept constantly boiling on the top 
of a stove over a steady fire. Take 
each leaf by the stem and dip into the 
hot wax. Once dipping is usually 
sufficient. If the wax gathers on the 
edges, touch the places lightly with 
the hot tin. The leaves dry instantly, 
and all the bright, natural colors are 
preserved, and will remain for a year. 
By piercing the leaves near the stem 
with a double thread wire, you can 
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weave them on coarser. wire, or on a 
large cord, into any description of 
garlands.” And here is another recipe: 
To preserve flowers—Flowers may be 
preserved for many months by dipping 
them carefully, as soon as gathered, in 
perfectly limpid gum-water; after al- 
lowing them to drain for two or three 
minutes, arrange them in a vase. The 
gum forms a complete coating on the 
stems and petals, and preserves their 
shape and color long after they have 


become dry. 


Dr. Haucurton, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is known to have expressed 
the opinion as long ago as 1857—that 
is, eighteen years ago—that there was 
a point in the polar regions where the 
opposite courses of the Atlantic and 
Pacific tides, from Lancaster Sound 
and Behring’s Straits, respectively, 
meet, and where, consequently pack- 
ice is certain to accumulate in such 
considerable quantities as to render it 
hopeless that any ship entering from 
one ocean should get through it to the 
other ocean; and on that occasion he 
pointed out to Captain M’Clintock 
that the spot where these tides would 
be likely to meet was one very near 
to the place where the “ Erebus ” and 
“Terror” were beset and the wrecks 
were subsequently found. 


Wownpers OF CHEMISTRY.—The to- 
mato vine, which furnishes food so 
palatable to almost every one, belongs 
to the same family of plants as the 
deadly nightshade which attains such 
a rank growth in the edge of swamps 


and by the shady roadside, and which 
all children are educated so cautiously 
to shun. Aqua-fortis and the air we 
breathe are made of the same materials. 
Linen, sugar, and spirits-of wine are 
so much alike in their chemical com- 


. position that an old shirt can be con- 


verted into its own weight in sugar 
and the sugar into spirits of wine. 
Wine is made of two substances, one 
of which is almost the cause of all 
combustion, and the other will burn 
with more rapidity than anything else 
in nature. The famous Peruvian bark, 
so much used to strengthen weak stom- 
achs, and the poisonous principle of 
opium, are found to be composed of 
the same materials. 


How Mucu ro Eat.—In order to 
keep the system healthy, food should 
be judiciously consumed. The harder 
a man works, the more nutriment he 
requires. Whilea working man would 
need daily five pounds of solid mixed 
food, two and a half would be enough 
for persons who lounge and sleep 
much. Life can be sustained two or 
three weeks on two ouncesa day. A 
change of diet should follow a change 
of seasons—in Winter, fatsand sweets; 
in Summer, fruits, fish, and lighter 
meats. Milk and eggs, a blood food ; 
steak, a flesh food ; potatoes and wheat, 
which being heated material, are fuel ; 
and coffee a stimulant. It is import- 
ant that the workman should eat 
mixed food, which, partaken of at 
regular seasons, stimulates the system 
and keeps it in working order. 
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Art MIscELLANY. 


ADVANCING PRACTICAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

The Boston Board of Education, 
through their Committee on Drawing, 
have just issued their annual report 
on drawing, illustrated by heliotype 
reproductions of the work of the pupils 
in the primary, grammar and high 
schools of the city. | 

The subject of drawing, as taught 
in these schools, has been a very prom- 
inent feature in the instruction for 
the past five years; and throughout 
the country the attempt to teach it on 
the comprehensive scale approved by 
the Boston Board, has been carefully 
watched by educators interested in 
the progress of practical or industrial 
instruction in our schools. In fact, 
nothing that Boston has ever done in 
the way of advancement in education 
has received so much attention in the 
country at large as this effort to make 
industrial art education a part of her 
regular public instruction; and the 
success which has so far crowned her 
efforts in this direction has given con- 
siderable impetus to the progress of 
this important study elsewhere. 

Of course, it was to be anticipated 
that the attempt to introduce so com- 
prehensive and thorough a system of 


instruction in public schools generally 
should meet with opposition. Much 
ignorance in regard to the subject has 
had to be dispelled by showing its 
true scope and character, and much 
prejudice against it has had to be 
overcome by showing that it is a sub- 
ject which can be readily taught in 


public schools. The ‘school exhibi- 


tions have shown to the most preju- 
diced observer that a great work has 
been done in this direction, and the 
public generally have been led to see 
that what they first took to be an 
amusement or an accomplishment has 
proved to be one of the most practical 
of studies. 

It cannot be denied that a great 
deal of complaint has been made from 
time to time on the part of teachers, in 
being required to fit themselves to 
teach; and while this was also to be 
expected, it is perfectly safe to say 
that a great deal of the prejudices 
which originally existed has disap- 


‘peared, and that very many of the 


schools of this city are doing excellent 
work, mainly through the efforts of 
the regular teachers, the regular draw- 
ing teachers supplementing the work 
only by occasional supervision, and 
rendering the most efficient service in 
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directly aiding the teachers by in- dustrial Drawing in public schools. 


structions and lectures. 

In Boston, the Committee point 
with emphasis to the fact that in all 
but nine of the grammar schools, the 
regular teachers are able to carry on 
the study in its present enlarged 
scope without the assistance of any 
special teachers. 

We trust that this study will be 
maintained in our “schools by the 
earnest co-operation of the Board and 
the teachers, the result of whose work 
in Brooklyn, se far, is a subject of con- 
gratulation. 


TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS OF 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING AT 
THE COOPER UNION. 


The Legislature of New York hav- 
ing enacted that the study of Indus- 
trial Drawing shall henceforth form a 
part of the public education of the 
State, the Cooper Union anticipating 
the demand which will arise for com- 
petent teachers to give instructions in 
this branch of study, has formed, in 
connection with the Art School of the 
Union, a normal training class for the 
special purpose of fitting teachers to 
teach Industrial Drawing in public 
schools. In this class, students will 
be thoroughly trained both in the 
practice of the features of Industrial 
Drawing, which can be taught in the 
public schools, and in the best meth- 
ods of teaching them. The instruc- 
tion will be given by Miss Carrie E. 
Powers. Miss Powers is a pupil of 
Prof. Walter Smith, the director of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art. School, 
and the State director of Art Educa-. 
tion for Massachusetts; and she has 


had large experience in teaching In- 


The instruction is based essentially 
upon the elementary features of Art 
Instruction, which have been adopted 
by the leading Art Training Schools 
of Europe, and by the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. It also embraces 
fully the features of instruction sug- 
gested by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State of New 
York, as essential to be taught in pub- 
lic schools, and so successfully intro- 
duced into the public schools of Mas- 
sachusetts. The course of study em- 
braces the following subjects, with the 
theory and practice of teaching: 


Freehand Outline Drawing, and Design, 
with Memory and Dictation Exercises. 

Geometrical Drawing. 

Model and Object Drawing in Outline. 

Perspective Drawing. 

Harmony of Color. 

Elements of Water-Color Painting. 

Foliage from Nature in Outline. 

Conventionalization. 

Historical Ornament and Styles of Decora- 
tion. 

Botanical Analysis of Plant and Flower 
Forms in Color. 

Applied Design for Industrial Purposes. 


Each pupil will be required to pre- 
pare during the term the following 
drawings, on half imperial sheets, to 
be called Diploma Drawings, which 
must be approved by the instructor of 
the class and the principal of the 
school : 


1. A Freehand Outline Drawing, Enlarged 


from the Copy. 


2. A Sheet of Geometrical Problems. 

3. A Specimen Lesson in Blackboard 
Drawing and Dictation Drawing. 

4. An Original Design from a Plant in 
Outline, to fill a Geometric Form. 

5. A Sheet of Perspective Problems. 

6. A Group of Models in Outline. 
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7. An Outline Drawing of Foliage from 
Nature. 

8. A Painting in Water Color of a Flower, 
from Copy. 

_g. A Sheet of Historical Ornament, show- 
ing an Analysis of Styles. 

10. An Outline Drawing of Ornament from 
the Cast. 

11. Botanical Analysis*of Plant or Flower 
Forms in Color, for the purpose of Industrial 
Design. 

12. An Original Design for some Industrial 
Purpose. 


‘At the close of the term the class 
will be examined in the following 
subjects : 

Freehand Drawing on the Blackboard. 

Geometrical Drawing. 

Model and Object Drawing. 

Dictation Drawing. 

Memory Drawing. 

Perspective Drawing. 

Harmony of Color. 

. Theory and Practice ot Teaching Industrfal 
Drawing. 

Students completing the Diploma 
Drawings and passing the examina- 
tion will be given a Diploma from the 
Art School of the Cooper Union, cer- 
tifying that they are fitted to teach 
Industrial Drawing in public schools. 

Applicants are examined in Free- 
hand Outline Drawing from the flat, 
and in Model and Object Drawing, 


and in the common branches of edu- . 


cation, and the instruction is free. 
Applications for admission to the 
Normal Training Class should be 
made to the Principal of the Art 
School, Cooper Union, New York. 


THE Academy says that an import- 
ant technical work entitled Zinfache 
Mébel im Charakter der Renaissance 
_ (“Simple Furniture in the style of the 
Renaissance”) is being brought out 


in parts in Germany under the super- 
intendence of the Austrian Minister 
for Trade. It has been prepared by 
Professor Joseph Storck, and offers 
valuable help to teachers in art and 
industrial schools, as well as practical 
instruction to cabinet-makers and 
those engaged in the decoration and 
furnishing of our modern dwellings. 
The first number is devoted to the 
furniture ot the dining-room, with its 
dining-table, seats, and buffets. The 
examples given are not merely of 
articles only suited for palaces, as is 
so often the case in works of this sort, 
but are generally simple pieces of 
furniture, suitable for moderate-sized 
houses, that might easily be obtained 
by any person desirous of furnishing 
his house according to'the principles 
of Renaissance art. We commend 
the work to our cabinet-makers; 
for, in spite of some recent efforts, 
in no department of industrial art 
is there more room for improve- 
ment than in our modern household 
furniture. 


Houcuron & Co., publishers, of 
New York and Cambridge, have just 
issued a full-size lithograph portrait 
of the poet Longfellow, which is both 
excellent as a likeness and in its 
mechanical execution. 

The admirers of the favorite Ameri- 
can poet may now, at a small cost, se- 
cure a portrait of him, which will be 
found to be in all respects satisfactory. 


A MONUMEN’ to Edgar Allen Poe 
was unveiled and dedicated at Balti-— 
more, on the 17th inst. When will the 
unveiling of a monument to Haw- 
thorne take place ? 
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BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. 


The regular Winter exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Art Association was 
opened on Monday evening, the 29th 
inst., with the usual reception, and will 
continue for two weeks, for the benefit 
of the public. 

In the absence of any public col- 
lection in either city,.these semi- 
annual displays of paintings afford 
some opportunity, at least, to study 
and become familiar with the work of 
American artists. 


_ A Paris ART CRITIC says: “ That this 
new generation paints better than its 
fathers is an incontestable fact; but 
that it studies drawing less is equally 
incontestable. You are struck with 
this phenomenon when, after passing 
through the picture galleries, you de- 
scend to the garden and study the 
sculpture. Here, on the other hand, 
our school shows astonishing knowl- 
edge, brilliancy and vigor. This is 
because it is here necessary to have 
recourse to the human model, which, 
even with its individual imperfections, 
is a type of harmony that cannot be 
betrayed or wholly wrested from its 
nature; and because this necessity in- 
cessantly strengthens and upholds the 
education of the artist. Moreover, a 
man seldom lives by sculpture; and 
the character becomes nobler by rea- 
son of less constant relations with 
dealers, amateurs, and the administra- 
tion, whose commands, caprices and 
regulations require such constant sub- 
mission from the painter. Finally, it 
is infinitely more difficult to draw out 
of a hard white block of marble an 
idea clear and speaking, tender or 


philosophical, than from a canvas, 
which offers all the fascination and all 
the resources of color and chiaros- 
curo.” 


Murat Parntincs.—The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph thus describes the 
process of rescuing old mural paint- 
ings from destruction and transferring 
them to canvas: “On the surface of 
your wall-painting paste, so many 


thicknesses of cloth or muslin; above. 


those coverings firmly glue a thin 
plank of wood. Let all dry well. 
Now cut your painting, with its super- 
imposed muslin and _ boarding, and 
the plaster behind it, clean out of the 
wall. Turn your plank over. Care- 
fully scrape away your plaster till you 
come to the back of the ‘ priming’ on 
which the picture is painted. On this 
sécurely glue as many thicknesses of 
canvas as you think necessary. Turn 
all over again. Plane away your 
plank till you come to your muslin. 
Wash away your gummed thicknesses 
of muslin, and, lo! instead of a cracked 
mural painting, you have virtually a 
brand-new picture with a backing of 
stout canvas. Trim, clean, varnish, 
frame, and serve hot to the first ama- 
teur who comes that way.” 


F. A. BripGMAN, of this city, now 
painting in Paris, has just sent to this 
country one of his latest pictures— 
“Interior of a Harem; or, the Nu- 
bian Fortune-Teller,” which is now on 
exhibition at Sherk’s gallery in this 
city. A new picture by Constant 
Mayer, entitled “The Song of the 
Shirt,” is also exhibited at Knight's 
gallery. Both of these works are 
well worth seeing. 
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ART MISCELLANY. 


C. B. Sretrson, in the Jowa Common 
School, says that “those teachers suc- 
ceed best who recognize instruction 
in drawihg as an integral part of gen- 
eral culture, and hence treat it as they 
would any other study—that is,accord- 
ing to systematic pedagogical’ princi- 
ples and methods. Drawing experts 
never succeed as teachers of drawing, 
if they neglect to treat it in this 
rational way. Their knowledge of 
drawing and skill of hand are not 
enough for successful instruction. 
If, therefore, drawing is to be well 
taught in’the public schools, it must 
be treated like other studies—like 
arithmetic, for instance—and be taught 
by the regular teachers.” 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
opened recently an interesting ex- 
hibition of photographs which ‘has 
attracted a great deal of attention 
from the public. While English 
photographers excel us in out-door 
photography, American portrait pho- 
tography is far fn advance of the 
best in .England, successfully 
rivals that of Berlin, St. Petersburgh, 
Paris and Rome. American pho- 
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tographers should take pains to illus-— 
trate their art by an exhibition sim- 


ilar to that above noted. 


VALUABLE PicrurREs.—Six valuable 
pictures were recently sold in New 
York, the price being $50,000. The 
artists represented were Meissonier, 
Géréme, Zamocois, Jules’ Breton, 
Alma Tademaand J.G. Vibert. These 
pictures were at once shipped to Paris, 
where, alas, they will be more highly 
prized than here. 


A BRONZE GROUP, said to be one of 
the finest ever imported into the 
United States, called “The Dying 
Lioness,” has been purchased by the 
Fairmount Park Art Association. 
The original is owned by the Empe- 
ror William. 


THe SoutH KENsINGTON MusEuM 
has lately received from the French 
Government a magnificent porcelain 
vase or wine-cooler, 3 ft. 4 in. in length, 
and 1 ft. 6 in. high, from the Sevres 
manufactory. 


Ir HAS BEEN DECIDED to erect a 
monument to Washington Irving, in 
the Central Park. 
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EpucATIONAL AND GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Look up, look up, the sky is clear, 
The clouds have sailed away, 

The Sun sends up his golden beams 
As heralds of the day. 


The night, the dreary night, was long, 
The soul was sad and ’lone, 

And darkly howled the storm without, 
With dreary sob and moan. 


But never yet did darkness fall 
That day could not dispel ; 

O lift thy spirit up, dear one— 
God doeth all things well. 

Thy heart is weary with the cares 
That rise to give thee pain ; 


Thy soul, bereft of harmony, 
Sendsforth a mournful strain. 


But, see! the dawn is coming on, 
The light breaks o’er the hill, 
The genial Sun will once again 
The world with glory fill. 
Look up, O weary one, look up ; 
Let not thy soul despair ; 
Sweet flowers shall bloom for thee, and fill 
With fragrance all the air. 
J. B. REYNOLDs. 


Tue following significant passage 
occurs in a novel written by Mr. 
Disraeli, speaking of English pri- 
vate schools: “that it was a fixed 
principle with him (the principal) 
never to trouble himself with any- 
thing that concerned his pupils ‘out 


of school hours.” The consequence 
was, that certain powers were neces- 
sarily delegated to a certain set of 
beings called ushers. In the neces- 
sity of employing this horrible race 
of human beings, consists, in a great 
measure, the curse of what is called 
private education. Those who, in all 
the fulness of parental love, guard 
their offspring from the imagined 
horrors of a public school, forget that, 
in having recourse to ‘an academy for 
young gentlemen, they are neces- 
sarily placing their children under 
the influence of bl&ckguards; it is of 
no use to mince the phrase—such is 
the case. And is not the contagion 
of these fellows’ low habits and loose 
principles much more to be feared 
and shunned than a system in which, 
certainly, greater temptations are 
offered to an imprudent lad, but 
under whose influence boys usually 
become gentlemanly in their habits 
and generous in their sentiments?” 


ILtiInois EDUCATION AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL.—A large number of promi- 
nent educators of Illinois met at 
Chicago,.on the 19th of November, 
and voted to apply to the Centennial 
Committee for space for an education- 
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al display inthe building. Committees 
were appointed on finance and meth- 
ods, who, late in the afternoon, made 
reports, which were adopted. The 
Committee on Finance reported that 
$10,000 would be necessary for a 
proper representation, and that for no 
part of this should the Centennial 
Board be asked. 


MarRIAGE BETWEEN Cousins.—Dr. 
Darwin’s book of domesticated plants 
and animals does not support the 
prevailing notion that the union of 
near kin inevitably and speedily ruins 
the race, yet shows that the posterity 
are sooner or later weakened by it if 
long continued. But a careful col- 
lector of statistics of marriages be- 
tween blood relations—Dr. Bernies, of 
Kentucky—insists that he has found 
that ten per cent. of the deafand dumb, 
five per cent..of the blind, and fifteen 
per cent. of the idiots admitted into 
the various charitable institutions of 
the United States, are the issues of 
marriages between first cousins. 
Unions of this kind are now prohibit- 
ed in Kentucky, and in some other 
States. 


EXTRACT FROM A. MARYLAND Ga- 
ZETTE, FEB. 17, 1774.—“ To be sold— 
a school-master—an indented servant 
that has got two years to serve. 

JoHN HammonpD, near Annapolis. 

“N.B. He is sold for no fault, any 
more than we are done with him. He 
can learn book-keeping and is an ex- 
cellent good scholar.” 


THe Japanese Government has ap- 
' propriated $200,000 dollars for expen- 
ses connected with the coming Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition. 


FLOWERS. 


Flowers on one side, 
Maudie on the other. 
Roses and buds, 
Baby and her mother. 
Without any flowers, 
Much would be missing ; 
But sweet as they are, 
They’re not good for kissing. 
M. F. B. 


Tue following are among the “ eigh- 
teen cardinal virtues and points with 
which a schoolmaster should be adorn- 
ed” in the estimation of a Dutch teach- 
er of the sixteenth century : He must 
not be “ stained with pride,” he must 
be “simple in his dress,” no lover of 
strong drink, and “constantly sitting 
in the school to watch the children.” 
He should, further, be well versed in 
reading and writing, also in “solfaing 
and singing the Psalms by note;’ he 
must know how to set the clock; and 
he shall clean the church inside.  Fi- 
nally, he must know how to draw up 
addresses, petitions and documents in 
verse, and never go about the streets 
Without writing material. We learn 
from the same gentleman that in his 
good times the master had the unlim- 
ited privilege of torturing children 
even in the presence of their parents, 
who “dare not enter the school room.” 
—London School Board Chronicle. 


Mr. Gttorcr Drxon will press upon 
the House of Commons next session 
the question of universal compulsion 
and school boards, everywhere. Sir 
Charles Dilke is expected to take up 
the free-school question. 


To leave national education to 
Chance, Church, or Charity is a nation- 
al sin, says Professor Max Muller. 
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IRISH SONG. 


The white blossom’s off the bog, and the leaves 
are off the trees, 
And the singin’ birds have scatthered across 
the stormy seas, 
And oh! ’tis Winter, 
Wild, wild Winter, 
Wid’ the lonesome wind sighin’ forever through 
the trees ! 


How green the leaves were springin’! how 
glad the birds were singin’! 
When Ff rested in the meadow wid’ me head on 
Patrick’s knees. 
And oh! ’twas Spring-time, 
Sweet, sweet Spring-time, 
Wid’ the daisies all dancin’ before me in the 
breeze. 


Wid’ the Spring the fresh leaves they'll laugh 


upon the trees, 
And the birds they'll flutther back wid’ their 


songs across the seas ; 


But I'll never rest ag’in wid’ my head on Pat- 


rick’s knees— 
And for me ’twill be Winter, 
Wild, wild Winter, 
Wid’ the lonesome wind sighin’ forever through 
the trees. — Spectator. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS can and should 
contribut® largely towards the refine- 
ment and elevation of the popular 
taste for the beautiful. This they can 
do in different ways; but it is here 
proposed to speak of only one—that 
of placing before the scholars beauti- 
fulsobjects, the frequent contempla- 
tion of which will inevitably educate 
the taste. As the mere living among 
people of refinement imperceptibly, 
yet decidedly, improves the manners, 
though there be no verbal instruction ; 
so the mere looking at beautiful ob- 
jects improves imperceptibly, yet de- 
cidedly, the taste for the beautiful, 
though not a word be uttered. While 
beauty begets beauty, ugliness begets 


j 


ugliness; hence, the eye should be 
kept as much as possible from the 
contemplation of ugly objects. The 


greatest care should, therefore, be ex- — 


ercised in the selection of objects 
specially intended to educate the taste 
of the scholars composing any school. 
—WN. E. Journal of Education. 


THe Osjects oF ExXeErcise.—The 
great objects should be to invigorate 
the body, and to work off the worn- 
out matters in the system. But if 
carried to excess, the surplusage is 
not only thrown off, but also other 
elements that are necessary to the 
growth of the body. Therefore, ex- 
ercise should not be excessive and 
over-fatiguing ; it should be prolonged 
and moderate, rather than short and 
laborious, and should be stopped short 
of actual fatigue. The amount of ex- 
ercise necessary depends greatly on 
the quantity of food consumed. Res- 
piration, circulation, and indigestion, 
though they are involuntary, yet their 
full and perfect performance is greatly 
dependent upon our voluntary move 
mems. Neglect of exercise weakens 
and disorders the stomach, reduces 
the capacity of the chest, and prevents 


free circulation of the minute vessels. . 


Neither body nor mind can attain its 

full and perfect development without 

exercise. | 
AMHERST COLLEGE has had another 


unfortunate financial year, the receipts 
having fallen behind the expenses up- 


_ wards of two thousand dollars. The 


number of students is constantly: in- 
creasing, being now 334 in all, and the 
price of tuition has been raised to 
$100, which is $40 less than at Yale, 
and $50 less than at Harvard. 
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Tue ScHoot-Room. 


[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. Communications and Contributions to 
this Department will receive prompt attention. ] 


Tax Payer.—I suppose that there 
are objections to education. Those 
which occur to us most readily at this 
moment are contained in the following 
extract from a Texan journal : 

“Some years ago some emigrants 
from Ohio and Illinois settled in a 
little town in Texas, and soon began 
to agitate for the erection of a school- 
house and the employment of a teacher. 
A town meeting was called to consider 
the proposition, and one of the North- 
erners made a neat little speech telling 
of the blessings which education had 
brought with it to Ohio and Illinois. 

“ When he sat down, aneold man in 
the corner arose, gave the customary 
hitch to his corduroys, pushed back 
his hat a trifle, and answered thus: 

“¢Stranger, up in yer Ohio State 
yer've got a big penitentiary full of 
people, haint yer? Well, yer’ve got 
larnin’ up thar! Up in yer Illinois 
State yer’ve got a big penitentiary 

full of people; yer’ve got larnin’ thar! 
But I’ve lived here for thirty-seven 
year in peace and happiness. I’ve 
raised nine boys and tew gals, and I 
sleep perfectly sound o’ nights, ’cos I 
aint ‘fraid any of my boys ’ll goto the 
penitentiary for forgin’ notes, ‘cos they 
can’t none of ’em write!’ [Sensation 
in the ‘audience and sympathy mani- 
fested. ] 

“Another of the new-comers spoke, 
arguing in favor of education; and 


then a tall, lank native stood up and 
made his speech : 

“*See here, mister, ain’t you the 
machine man ?’ 

“* Yes,’ said he, ‘I did sell some 
machines here last year.’ 

“* Wa-all, when the wheat got ripe, 
all the people went to neighbor John- 
son’s to see how yer mowin’ machine 
would operate. We got the tarnal 
thing into the field, and neighbor 
Johnson he hitched his young filly 
into the shafts. She allus was a frac- 
tious critter, and the first thing we 
knowed she gave a flounce and caught 
neighbor Johnson’s boy Bill’s leg and 
cut it cleanorf! [Manifest sensation. |] 
Then, mister, in just about two weeks 
yer pardner came around peddlin’ 
wooden legs, and neighbor Johnson 
had to buy one ofthem’ere things. Nice 
eddicated people you are! You un- 
derstand it, you do! Fust you sell 
the machines, and then yer pardner 
he furnishes wooden legs!’ 

“This, ended the matter, and no 
school-master will be welcomed in 
that village for some time to come.” 


M. W., E. D.—The J/ndiana School 
Journal answers your question for us, 
as follows: “As to loud teaching, not 
a few teachers have two voices—the 
natural voice and the teaching voice. 
This teaching voice is always on a 
high key. Many teachers, when in 
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the school-room, always talk in a loud 
tone of voice. They not only talk 
loud themselves, but many of them 
insist upon their pupils doing the 
same thing. Not long ago the writer 
approached a high school in which an 
examination was being conducted on 
the third floor of the building, and so 
loud did the teacher and pupils talk 
that they could be easily heard from 
the hall of the lower floor, and from 
the street, fifty vards distant. The 
writer also visited a ward school late- 
ly, in which the children in some of 
the rooms were required to scream so 
loud in their recitation that they were 
heard distinctly at the distance of half 
a square. If the teacher talks loud, 
the children are inclined to do the 
same thing, and it is generally true 
that a loud-talking teacher has a noisy 
school. ‘As the teacher, so the school ;’ 
loud teacher, loud school. The teach- 
er that governs a school best is one 
that talks in a subdued tone. of voice, 
and makes but little fuss about it. The 
teacher’s voice should be just loud 
enough to be easily heard when every- 
thing ts quiet and tn order, and no louder. 
Pupils should be required to recite ina 
tone of voice sufficiently loud to be 
distinctly heard by the teacher and the 
class, but no louder. 

“It is too often the case that loud- 
ness is mistaken for clearness of enun- 
ciation and distinctness of pronuncia- 
tion. Children should be required to 
speak distinctly, and to make all hear 
who are expected to listen; but they 
should not be allowed to daz.” 


, 


INQUIRER.—Do n’t know; ask your 
Local Committee. 


REFLECTION.—Yes, we have wit- 
nessed many such cases, where the 
pupil leaves her head on the desk 
during recitation. 
book is rarely calculated to stimu- 
late or to engender thought. 

We heard recently of a case where 
a by-no-means-backward scholar of 
sixteen was asked to define “brazen,” 
whose ready reply was, “one that was 
maile of brass.” 


PriMARY PrincipaL.—Don’t whip 
if you’can avoid it, but do it yourself, 
if necessary, if you cannot transfer 
the unpleasant task to the principal 
of the school. 

There will be a great row some of 
these days on this question, unless 
pains are taken to avoid just cause 


for complaint. 


A. B., SepTEMBER.—* Your class did 
not know how many letters were in 
the alphabet. The examiner shrugged 
his shoulders, elevated his eye-brows, 
shook his head sorrowfully, and ex- 


claimed: ‘ This will never do!’ Con- 
sequently you are in despair. Shall 
Most 


you teach this information?” 
certainly! Your evident youth is an 
excuse for your question. A little re- 


flection on your part will show you: 


the wisdom of our answer. This 
knowledge is very necessary to correct 
spelling ; for by means of it the pupils 
will be able to tell how many letters 
to put into a given word, which is 
the foundation of spelling. Therefore, 
the necessity of being well up on the 
number of letters in the alphabet is 
apparent. 

Having been three months upon 
this subject, and your class being, by 
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this time, nearly perfect, we advise 
you to teach the class the numberof 
teeth in a fine-toothed comb. This 
information is transcended in value 
by only a limited range of subjects. 
A moment’s consideration will estab- 


lish the truth of this proposition—the * 


greater the number of teeth to the 
inch, the greater the probability of the 
comb’s performing its mission. 

Now, acomb with three teeth to 
the inch is a fraud; consequently, 
the ignorant man is defrauded. Poli- 
tical economy and the extinction of 
the national debt, both require that 
the citizens of a state should*® not 
waste their money, for a waster is not 
a producer; and non-producers are 
the rats of the body politic; they un- 
dermine the stability of the Union. 
Therefore, philanthropy and patriot- 
ism both urge the general diffusion of 
the fine-tooth knowledge. 

If it be objected by some old fogy 
that this is trivial, and fhat the boys 
had better be taught to read, write 
and cipher correctly, reply that small 
things are not to be despised. The 
cackling of geese saved Rome. To 
be sureit is the only instance of good ; 
but there is a deal of cackling in the 
world for the good it has done. 


G.D.L.—The“ Kindergarten Guide,” 
by Mrs. Peabody, will give you the 
information desired. If a_ y.ung 
woman connot succeed in any other 
occupation, there is a popular super- 
stition that she will make a teacher; 
but let her keep out of a kinder- 
garten; an elephant in a_ chicken 
yard would be as successful. Unless 
your friend has aptness for teaching, 
skill in instruction, sound health and 


(7) 


a genuine love for children, she will 
fail in the kindergarten. 
Dictionary.— We venture theasser- 
tion that one quarter of the words 
used in the higher classes of our 
schools are mispronounced. Not glar- 
ing mispronunciations like agane for 
agén, but clipping of final letters, and 
suppression of syllables. Can your 
class articulate distinctly enough for 
you to distinguish the difference of 
pronunciation between the principal 
words in the following: “Do not 
meddle with the medal?” Can the 
pupils enunciate this sentence correct- 
lv: “Drive the chicken the 
garden?” Little points? Certainly; but 
they do for reading what the finish- 
ing touches do for the great pictures. 
All you can do to secure distinct ar- 
ticulation and correct pronunciation, 
will be  well-directed efforts, for 
which, in the future, your pupils 
“shall rise up and call you blessed.” 


M. B. R.—We are glad to find that 
the advice we gave youin our last has 
been of benefit. If you,and others 
like you, knew how thoroughly de- 
tested by their pupils are those teach- 
ers who tret and scold, and who 
would harrow the sensibilities of a 
rhinoceros by their rasping tones, 
we think that the abominable practice 
wouldcease. Thesins of childhood are 
enormously overrated; and, perhaps, 
none overrate them more extravagant- 
ly than teachers. We confound the 
trouble they give us with their real 
moral turpitude, and measure the one 
by the other. Now, if a fault prevails 
in a class, one teacher will fret and 
scold until the pupils are tired of the 
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school, and of her; and yet do noth- 
ing effectual for itsremoval. Another 
teacher says but little on the subject; 


-yet, by firm measures pleasantly en- 


forced, removes the evil without sus- 
pending the harmony and good humor 
which should prevail in every class. 


ExAmpLt.—The importance of the 
correct use of language by the teacher 
cannot be over estimated; for what- 
ever expressions the teacher may use, 
she will find imitators among her 
pupils. We are sorry to say that 


many teachers daily use incorrect ex- 
pressions, and that the number guilty 
of gross vulgarisms is not so small as 
it should be. The verbs, “set and lay,” 
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’ 


are made to do service for “ sit and lie ;’ 
“ ydu was,” is heard for “ you were;”’ 
“ meant to have given,” for “ meant to 
give,” etc. 

At the recess, in conversation with 
each other, “awful,” “splendid,” “mag- 
nificent,” are applied to ordinary ob- 
jects, and not a few slang expressions 
fall into the open ears of those who 
think, with children’s faith, that the 
teacher is always right. 

The injunction of the wise man, “to 
keep thy tongue with a bridle,” is 
worthy of observance by teachers. 
Water does not rise higher than its 
source; neither do children become 
wiser than their teachers. 
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Boarp AND Society TRANSACTIONS. 


THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Board 
was held on Tuesday, November g, at 4 P.M., 
Mr. E. J. Whitlock in the Chair, and the fol- 
lowing members were present : 


Messrs. Ammerman, Hardenbergh, 
Bennett, Hurlbut, 
Bergen, Garret, Huntly, 
Bergen, D., Libby, 
Burr, Maujer, 
Burger, Marcellus, 
Campbell, Murphy, 
Carroll, McGrath, 
Cadley, Prosser, 
Clyne, Richardson, 
Cocheu, Rowe, 
Cole, Rosman, 
Culyer, Rhodes, 
Cunningham, Sparrow, 
Flaherty, Sprague, 
Forman, Shephard, 
Furey, Thomas, 
Gates, Williams, 

Whitlock. 

The minutes of the previous regular and 
special meetings were read and approved. 

A communication from the House of the 
Good Shepherd was read, asking for a share 
of the common school fund. The communica- 
tion was referred to the Law Committee, for a 
*eport. 

The following resolutions were presented in 
order, and adopted by the Board : 


By Mr. Hurlbut: 


Resolved, That the salaries of teachers and officers be 
paid on the Saturday preceding Thanksgiving day and 
Christmas day. 


By Mr. Williams : 


Resolved, That the Library Committee be and are 
hereby requested to purchase for the use of School No. ‘6, 
_one Long’s Tellurian and one Davis’ Lunatellus. 


By Mr. Ammerman : 


Resolved, That the Schocl-House Committee be em- 
powered to spend an additional sum of $250, for the pur- 
pose of placing partitions in Schooi No. 12. 


By Mr. Thomas : 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Heating and 
Ventilating Committee to have four rooms in Branch 
Primary of No. 15 properly heated. 


By Mr. Libby: 
Resolved, That the Library Committee be and are 


hereby authorized to purchase fcr the use of School No. 
13, Long’s Tellurian and Davis’ Lunatellus. 


By Mr. Burr: 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee, and 
Committee of No. 22, be empowered to place additional 
furniture in said school-house, at a cost not to exceed $75. 

By Mr. Sparrow: 

Resolved, That the Library Committee be and are 


hereby authorized to purchase three sets of maps and 
three globes, for use in School No. 31. 


By Mr. Campbell : 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee be re- 
quested to have two slates placed in the grammar de- 
partment of School No. 35. 

By Mr. Forman: 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee, in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee of Colored No. 1, be authorized 
to employ an additional teacher in the sixth grade 
primary in said school. 

Mr. Cadley moved that the unexpended 
balance at the credit of No. 12 be transferred 
to credit of Building No. 2. 

Mr. Murphy moved, as an amendment, that 
the Finance Committee be empowered to trans- 
fer, from whatever accounts they may deem 
best, the balances to their credits to such other 
accounts as may be for the best interest of the 
Board, and report. 

Mr. Ammerman moved, as an amendment, 
that the Committee report what balances 
should be transferred. 

Mr. Ammerman’s amendment was agreed 
to. 

By Mr. Hardenbergh : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be author- 
ized to prepare specifications and advertise for proposals 
for printing the minutes of this Board. 

Mr. Libby moved that a committee of nine’ 
be appointed, of which the Président shall be 
Chairman, to wait upon the Committee on the 
Budget, and urge the passage of appropria- 
tions for this Board. 
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Mr. Culyer moved, as an amendment, that 
such committee shall consist of the whole 


Board. 
Mr. Cole moved, as a substitute, that a com- 


mittee of five be appointed to urge the passage 
of the appropriation for a new depot only. 

Mr. Furey moved, as an amendment, that 
a committee of five be appointed to urge the 
passage of the whole Budget of this Board. 

Mr. Furey’s amendment was agreed to. 


By Mr. Culyer: 

Wuenreas, The recurrence of contagious diseases usual 
at this season of the year, make it advisable for this 
Board to use all proper precaution in preventing the at- 
tendance of any children in any way subjected to the 
influence of such diseases ; it is therefore 

‘Resolved, That principals are directed to observe 
strictly the rules of the Board relative to the admission 
of pupils, and further, to observe vigilance in guarding 
against the attendance of any children at their respective 
schools who have been in any way under the influence of 
contagious sickness, without a proper certificate from a 
physician that there is no danger to be apprehended from 
their return. 

Resolved, That the Secretary send a copy of these 
resolutions to the Board of Health and to the principals. 


By Mr. Carroll : 


Resolved, That 10,000 circulars be printed to be sent to 
the parents of such children as shall prove to be unpro- 
tected from the contagion of small-pox by vaccination, 
informing them that their children, in accordance with 
the State laws and the rules of the Board of Health, will 
be excluded from attendance upon the schools until they 


shall have been properly vaccinated. 


By Mr. Culyer: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Attendance be di- 
rected to inquire, and report to the Board at its next 
regular meeting, to what extent the rules regulating cor- 
poral punishment are disregarded in any of the schools 
under the supervision of this Board. 


By Mr. Hurlbut: 

The Committee on Teachers, to whom was referred the 
resolution presented by Mr. Rhodes at the meeting 
March 2d, as follows— 

** Resolved, That all persons appointed as teachers by 
this Beard on and after September 1, 1875, shall be re- 
quired to pass an examination touching their knowledge 
in the.rudiments of music and drawing ”— 

Respectfully report that they have carefully consid- 
ered- the subject, and would state that the same is, in 
their judgment, impracticable, as there is no fixed course 
of study for either of the exercises named. 

Your Committee would therefore offer for adoption the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the report be accepted, and the Com- 
mittee discharged from the further consideration of the 


subject. 
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The report was accepted and the resolution 
adopted. 


By Mr. Hurlbut : 
The Committee on Teachers recommend the adoption 


of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That hereafter the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be.required to hold only one examination 
of candidates for teachers’ licenses in each month. 


By Mr. Hurlbut : 


The Committee on Teachers, to whom was referred the 
following resolution— 

‘* Resolved, That it be referred to the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee, for report to this Board, as to the necessity for 
employing an additional Associate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Report that they have given the subject due consid- 
eration, and offer for adoption the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to appoint an addi- 
tional Associate Superintendent, 

Signed, W. W. Hurveut, 
A. Forman, 
J. W. Frauerty, 
L. V. D. HarDENBERGH. 

Mr. Garret Bergen presented the following 
as the views of a minority of the Committee : 

Resolved, That there shall be an additional Associate 
Superintendent elected by this Board. 

Signed, GarRRET BERGEN, 
A. AMMERMAN, 
Tuos. CARROLL, 

Adjourned till Tuesday, November 23d, at 
four o’clock p. M.; the question of an addi- 
tional Associate Superintendent to be the 
special order. 

The Chairman announced, as the Committee 
on Budget, Messrs. Cole, Thomas, Cadley, 
Murphy and Furey. 

The resolutions relative to contagious dis- 
eases, looking to a stricter enforcement of the 
rules of the Board in regard to vaccination, 
etc., led to considerable discussion before 
adoption, as to the rights of the Health Board 
to enforce the law, and as to the methods to be 
adopted by them. 

A resolution instituting an enquiry as to the 
extent to which the rules of the Board was 
violated, as to corporal punishment, was also 
discussed with some warmth, and was finally 
adopted by the Board. 

Mr. Garret Bergen presented a report.of a 
minority of the Teachers’ Committee favoring 
the appointment of an Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, claiming that the important 
work of school supervision was imperfectly 
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and inefficiently done, and instanced several 
schools in which the semi-annual examinations 
were so hastily made as to render them little 
better than a farce. 

Mr. Bergen was subjected to many interrup- 
tions by members, and finally gave way to a 
resolution postponing further discussion to a 
special meeting, to be held on the 23d inst. 

The Teachers’ Committee then presented 
the usual report of resignations, promotions 
and appointments for the month; after which 
the Board adjourned. 


AN ADJOURNED MEETING of the Board was 
held at their rooms on the 23d inst., to consid- 
er the question of additional superintendents 
for the schools of the city. A marked disagree- 
ment on the subject, in the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee, led to the following reports, which formed 
the basis for discussion : 

MAJORITY REPORT. 

The Committee on Teachers, to whom was referred the 
following resolution— 

‘* Resolved, That it be referred to the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee for report to this Board, as to the necessity for 
employing an additional Associate Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction” — 

Respectfully report that they have given the subject 
due consideration, and offer for adoption the following 


resolution : 
Resolved, That it is inexpedient to appoint an addition- 
al Associate Superintendent. 
W. W. Hurcesut, 
A. Forman, 
J. W. FLanuerty, 
L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 
MINORITY REPORT. 

The Committee on Teachers, to whom was referred the 
following resolution— 

** Resolved, That it be referred to the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee for report to this Board, as to the necessity for em- 
ploying an additional Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction” — 

Respectfully report that they have given the subject 
due consideration, and offer for adoption the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That there shall be an additional Associate 
Superintendent elected by this Board. 

GarRRET BERGEN, 
A. AMMERMAN, 
Tuomas CARROLL. 


A long and interesting discussion was partic- 
ipated in by Messrs. Bergen, Ammerman, Cole, 
Gates, F orman, Carroll, Huntly and others, dur- 
ing which the judgment was reached that reform 
in schoo! superintendence and supervision was 
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needed ; but the Board evidenced an indispo- 
sition to take action, and the matter was fur- 
ther postponed by the adoption of the resolu- 
tion appended to the report of the Majority 
Committee. 

Some routine business was transacted by 
general consent. 

The President announced the appointment 
of Mr. Huntly on the Law Committee, to the 
place made vacant by the death of Mr. Faron. 

The Board then adjourned. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The matter of appointing George F. Bristow 
Musical Director of the schools of New York 
city has been indefinitely postponed. 

The reports of the Truant officers show a 
decrease-in the number of truants for the month. 


NEW JERSEY AND CONNECTICUT SCHOOL 
BoarDs are investigating the subject of corpo- 
ral punishment with a view to its restriction, 
recent cases of excessive and unjustifiable 
punishment having been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Trustees. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


According to Superintendent Pickard’s re- 
port, presented to this Board on the 5th inst., 
the whole number of children enrolled for 
the month of October was 40,829, with an 
average daily attendance of 36,442. 

At the meeting of No. 20, petitions asking 
fora resumption of the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and repeating the Lord’s prayer were 
read and laid upon the table. 

On this subject, Mr. Geo. C. Clarke, a minority 
of the Committee on Rules, etc., submitted 
the following, which, being read, was laid 
upon the table : 

A minority of your Committee beg leave to report as 


follows : : 

While recognizing the fact that the great body of tax- 
payers who support the common schools, and whose 
children attend them, are of various religious creeds ; and 
while acknowledging the justice of the claim that is made, 
that the public schoels should not be the medium of sec= 
tarian religious instruction, yet believing that the same 
great body of tax-payers recognize God as the Supreme 
Being, and the Bible as His word, and the source and 
standard of the highest morality; and believing that 
the public schools are established and fostered by 
the State, for the sake of acquiring thus an improved 
citizenship and a higher state of society ; and believing 
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that in thus undertaking the education of children, the 
conduct of the schools should be such as would promote 
in the end the best citizenship ; and believing that chil- 
dren led by some simple daily exercise to the recognition 
of God as supreme, and to reverence for His laws, will 
best attain to the end sought—viz., a better citizenship ; 
and believing that this recognition of God and His word 
is one of the plainest points of separation between a 
civilized and barbarous nation, your Committee recom- 
mend that the use of Bible reading, as an exercise, be re- 
stored in the schools of this city ; and to meet the views 
of as large a portion of the community as possible, the 
Old Testament only be used, and that the Committee 
on Rules and regulations be instructed to prepare a rule 
to this effect. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


Mr. J. H. Palmer. for the first district, Mr, 
C. G. Brown, for the second, were re-elected 
school superintendents, and Mr. Isaac Wright 
was elected in place of Mr. Joseph Barrett, for 
the third district. 

Mr. Barrett was an earnest and devoted 
school officer, and his defeat only furnishes ad - 
ditional evidence of the viciousness of making 
offices of this character political ones. Mr. 
Wright may make a good officer; we know 
Mr. Barrett would. 


THE BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The second entertainment of this Associa- 
tion, for the season of 1875-76, was held at the 
Novelty Building, Brooklyn, on Saturday even- 
ing, November 13, with the following pro- 
gramme: 


PART I. 

1. Overture to Nozze de Figaro ........ 9 ...... Mozart 
Orchestra. 

2. Solo—The Flower Girl............. ....... Berignana 


Miss C. F. Oltrogge. 


3. Recitation—** The Jolly Old Pedagogue,”’ Geo. Arnold , 


Prof. J. H. Warwick. 


4. Serenade—Cornet Solo—Flute Obligato........ Tittle 
Orchestra. 


5. Solo—Cavatina from Robert Le Diable.......... 
Miss C. F. Oltrogge. 


6. Recitation—* Robert of Sicily”’... ... ... Longfellow 
Prof J. H. Warwick. 
7. Overture—Poet and Peasant....... Suppé 


Orchestra. 


The present officers of this Association, 
which is organized for mutual benefit and fos- 
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tering a more intimate and friendly acquaint- 
ance among the teachers of the schools, are as 
follows : 


President—Edward Bush. 

First Vice-President ~- Sara L. Stilson. 

Second Vice-President—Harriet A. Denni- 
son 

Recording Secretary—Maria H. Rlanding. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry W. Hay- 
ward. 

Treasurer—Agnes Reilly. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 1. 


On Friday, November 5th, the Committee 
on School-Houses and a few other members 
of the Board of Education were invited to in- 
spect the new class-rooms in the wings recently 
added to that school building. 

There were present Messrs. Libby and 
Sprague, and Superintendent Field, of the 
Board of Education, Prof. Crittenden, of 
Packer Institute, Rev. Messrs. Gilder and 
Hall, Messrs. Hurlbut and Forman, of the 
Local Committee, and others. 

The visitors passed through all the class- 
rooms and saw the school at work. They were 
were especially pleased with the new class- 
rooms for their convenience, and cheerfulness. 
The school was then assembled in the main 
rooms, and the company listened toa few ex- 
ercises in recitation and music. 

Semi-annual certificates were presented to a 
large number of pupils by Mr Forman. 

Superintendent Field presented diplomas 
to ten pupi's who graduated last June; 
he also addressed the class. He stated 
that the average per cent. of this class in 
studies was the highest, or among the highest, 
of all the schools examined. : 

Addresses were made by Messrs. Libby, 
Crittenden, Gilder, and Hall. 

Prof. Crittenden said he was much pleased 
with the good order and appearance of the 
school, and that the scholars sent to Packer 
from No. 1 were an honor to that institution, 
and highly respected and esteemed by the 
Faculty and their associates. 

Prof. Crittenden very kindly recognized the 
teachers in No. t who were graduates of 


Packer. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 13. 


The exercises of the graduating class of this 
school, the examination of which occurred in 
June last, took place at the school on Wednes- 
day, November 17, under the direction of the 
Principal, Mr. C. Patterson. A programme 
consisting of singing, music, essays and ad- 
dresses, was carried out to the satisfaction of 
the graduates and a large attendance of friends. 

The names of the graduates are as follows, 
all of whom received the graduates’ diploma: 
Lida R. Bonacum, Mary E. Clarke, Mary E. 
Kitson, Minnie I. Mara, Josie G. Malony, Kate 
P. Molloy, Minnie E Ransom, Lizzie Splint, 
Este:la Slater, Ida E. Trowbridge, Louis G. 
Engel, Charles Richter. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 25. 


The graduating exercises of the class of 
1875 took place at the Adelphi Academy, on 
Tuesday evening, November 23d, under the 
supervision of the Local Committee of the 
school, Messrs. Forman, Marcellus and Pros- 
ser, and the Principal, Mr. Chas. L. Tuthill. 

The names of the graduating class are as 
follows, all of whom received the usual grad- 
uates’ diploma: Annie E. Carr, Mary J. Fitz- 
patrick, Amelia Pepper, Viola Harris, Carrie 
R. Boger, Sadie E. Tiebout, Mary E. Kimball, 
Lillian Hills. 

Miss Carr received honorable mention for, 
perfect work in her grade. 

This number constitutes about forty per 
cent. of the supplementary class at the date of 
preparation for the June examination, and the 
success of the class, as represented by these 
graduates, conpares favorably with that of the 
other schools in the city. 


FLATBUSH. 


The new school building in Flatbush is 
nearly ready for use. 

The Committee, consisting of Messrs. Fin- 
negan, Murphy, and Martin, have acceptably 
discharged the duty confided to them, and 
are about to organize a suitable corps of teach- 
ers preparatory to opening, this Winter. 

The building is neat, commodious, and pleas- 
antly situated, and every convenience in the 
way of modern appliances have been provided. 
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We are confident that this Committee will 
continue to serve the people of their district 
with fidelity and good judgment. 


THE UNION FREE SCHOOL, recently organ- 
ized at Mount Kisco, Westchester County, 
opened under very favorable auspices on the 
ist inst., occupying, for the first time, the new 
school building erected for the purpose, 
and now under the direction of a Board of 
Education consisting of five members. 

Mr. Benjamin Hammond, formerly a resident 
of this city, and now editor of the Mount Kisco 
Weekly, is entitled to much credit for his 
earnest and persistent efforts to secure a re- 
cognition of the educational needs of this 
pleasant town, which has, until now, conspic- 
uously lacked efficient school accommodation. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
TION. 


This Association will meet in the latter part 
of December. For full particulars see the 
Indiana School Fournal. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 37. 


A new building, to be known as Public 
School No. 37, and now in process of comple- 
tion, will be ready for use in Spring. 

The building is located on South Fourth 
street, between Second and Third streets, 
E. D., and is calculated to accommodate 1,000 


pupils. 


Ir teachers and principals will send in items 
of interest concerning their schools, we will be 
glad to publish them. 


THE LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. 


Regular meetings of this Society were held 
at the Packer Institute on the 5th and 2oth of 
this month, when papers were read, respective- 
ly, by Edwin P. Whipple, Esq., of Boston, sub- 
ject, Joan of Arc, and Rev. Wm. R. Alger, of 
New York, on The Origin, Variety and Uses 
of the Dramatic Art. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


Regular classes in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Italian are now fully organized, and 
are progressing satisfactorily. Persons desir- 
ing to acquire a knowledge of these languages 
and having time in the evenings to spare, can- 
not do better than to join this Library, which 
is one of the best equipped in the country. 


Y. M. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Prof. Morse delivered the second lecture of 
the Winter course before this association on 
the 22d inst., his subject being, “The Modes of 
Offence and Defence among Animals”’—the 
first lecture of the course having been deliv- 
ered by the Professor on the 15th inst., on 
“The Wonders and Growth of Animal Life,” 
and of which his subsequent lecture above 
alluded to was intended to be a sequel. 

In describing the development and growth 
of birds and animals, the Professor remarked 
that boys and young children reminded him of 
the lower orders of creation in many respects. 
They like the same sports and pastimes of 
barbarians and savages. They like to swing 
war clubs, and go into the woods, and their 
only aim seems to be in a great many cases to 
lead such lives as the Indians did at the time 
Columbus discovered this country. When 
they would draw the cartoon of a man’s face, 
for instance,they would make the eye as though 
it were a full face,just as the people in the early 


history of the world carved images upon stone. 


Boys were never known to fail in this respect. 
He thought there should be more attention 
given at home and in the schoolroom to the in- 
dividual education of boys and girls, and of 
this thought he said, in conclusion, that, as the 
boys and girls of the present day will be the 
bone and sinew of the country when the men 
of to-day are laid on the shelf, it behooved 
them to pay special attention to their early 
training. ‘She question was not one how the 
father and mothers of to-day act, but how they 
bring up their children, how they make them 
act, how they extirpate all these savage pro- 
pensities and instill into them only those 
principles by which progress and advancement 
can be hoped for in this world. 


THE LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 


In a very interesting lecture on the libraries 
of Europe, recently delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs in New York, the following interesting 
statements occur with reference to present and 
prospective libraries in this and New York 
city: “I have not said a word about the great, 
vast libraries of Europe. Take the library of 
Munich, 800,000 volumes ; the Royal Berlin, at 
Berlin, 600,000; the National in Paris ; the li- 
brary of the British Museum, 1,000,000 vol- 
umes, with a reading-room as large as the 
Pantheon at Rome. Of course it is utterly 
idle to attempt to describe such as these. I 
simply say that we must not suppose the like 
of these libraries can be produced on this side 
of the Atlantic. Of course, there is a library 
in this city which has been eminent on this 
continent for many years. There is to be an- 
other library, established by the munificence 
of one of your citizens, Mr. Lenox, which will 
probably have eminence in Europe itself when 
it is completed and thrown open. But the ma- 
jority of our libraries merely give the results 
of modern inquiry, without opening to us the 
opportunity of original research among the 
master works of antiquity. There are vast 
opportunities for the increase of good libraries 
here by the breaking up of great establish- 
ments in Europe. Such a library is preémi- 
nently necessary in a modern and a democratic 
community. It gives to a local community the 
privilege of world-wide relations ; it is the lib- 
eralizer and enlarger of the studious mind. So 
let us all be trying to build up the libraries we 
have. We do not build cathedrals any more, 
but we may all take part in building these 
great cathedrals of learning, the foundations 
of which are set in the solid facts of ascertained 
knowledge in science and history.” 


PRINCETON COLLEGE AUTHORITIES are de- 
termined to break up the secret organizations 
which have been, for some time, surrepti- 
tiously encouraged by the students. 

The suspension of a number of the latter for 
this offence, has effected the object of the 
faculty, who, it is understood, are willing to 
restore the offenders if they will conform to 
the rules. 

It seems to us that most of the college 
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secret societies have latterly seriously im- 
paired their usefulness by ignoring the objects 
for which they were primarily established— 
namely, the cultivation of literary and esthetic 
tastes and the maintenance of a bond of union 
and friendship in the future. 

The social element, at first not open to 
serious objection, like hazing, has grown by 
license into intolerable if not immoral practices, 
and this interference is timely. 

Any association of students organized for 
mental culture and refined amusement, or to 
foster an earnest love for their 4/ma Mater, 
is to be commended, but the American youth 
of to-day need no training process for develop- 
ing a taste for drink and card-playing. 


PRIMARY PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 6. 


Miss Alice Martin, long and favorably 
known as the efficient Principal of this school, 
has resigned. 

It is understood that the Local Committee 
of the school has tendered the position to Miss 


(3) 


Eliza Ford, at present Principal of the Primary 
Department of No. 36. 

We congratulate the school and all con. 
cerned in this selection. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


At a regular meeting of this Society, hefd at 
the Library on the 2d inst., the Rev. Elias Na- 
son, of North Billerica, Mass., read a paper on 
The Ancient Psalmody of America, which is 
to be published. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


The Athletic Association of this College 
held their first meeting for exercise and mu- 
tual contests at the Prospect Park Parade 
Ground, on Saturday, November 27. There 
was a large attendance of the students and 
their friends, and the exercises, consisting of 
walking, running, jumping, ball throwing, etc., 
reflected creditably upon this young organiza- 
tion, which we, for Auld Lang Syne, wish al] 
success, 
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VARIETY. 


—How they did it: 
They were sitting side by side, 
And she sighed, and then he sighed. 


Said he, “ My darling idol !” 
And he idled, and then she idled. 


“ You are creation’s belle,” 
And she bellowed, and then he bellowed. 


“On my soul there’s such a weight,’ 
And he waited, and then she waited. 


“ Your hand I ask, so bold I’m grown,” 
And he groaned, and then she groaned. 


“ You shall have your private gig,” 
And he giggled, and then she giggled. 


Said she: “ My dearest Luke—” 
And he looked, and then she looked. 


“T’ll have thee, if thou wilt,” 
And he wilted, and then she wilted. 


STRANGE ComMPpANY.—Wonders will never 
cease, while people advertise their wants. As 
for instance, thus: “A lady of good education 
desires a fost as companion.” We have heard, 
when on board ship, of a companion-ladder, 
but we never before heard of a companion 
post. Really, a post seems an odd thing to 
desire for its companionship. For ourselves, 
we had far rather make a crony of a walking- 
stick. There are so many kinds of posts, too, 
that we wonder that the lady does not specify 
her preference. For light company, perhaps a 
lamp-post would be suitable ; but at all events 
at night one might find comfort in a bed-post. 


—Punch. 


SueeEps’ Lecs.—When the Earl of Bradford 

was brought before Lord Chancellor Lough- 

P borough to be examined upon application for 
a statute of lunacy against him, the Chancellor 
asked him, “How many legs has a sheep?” 
“Does your lordship mean,” answered Lord 
Bradford, “a live or a dead sheep?” “Is it 
not the same thing?” said the Chancellor. 
“No, my lord,” said Lord Bradford, “there is 
much difference. A living sheep may have 
four legs ; a dead sheep has only two. There 
are but two legs of mutton ; the two fore legs 


are shoulders,” 


STRANGE Discovertes.—Horace Walpole 
said this was the worst, that is, the best, bull he ew 
ever read : “I hate that woman,” said a gentle- wa 
man, looking at a person who had been his 
nurse ; “I hate her, for when I was a child she - 
changed me at nurse.” This was, indeed, a has 
perplexing assertion ; but we have a similar wit 
instance recorded in the autobiography of an suc 
Irishman, who gravely informs us that he feas 
“ ran away early in life from his father on dis- tior 
covering he was only his uncle.” E 

SPANISH PROVERBS.—Love, a _ horse and riec 
money carry a man through the world. Three upo 
things kill a man; a hot sun, supper, and The 
trouble. To shave an ass is a waste of lather. him, 
If the gossip is not in her own house, she is in 
somebody else’s. Don’t speak ill of the year H 
till it is over. The mother-in-law forgets that (ote 
she was once a daughter-in-law. Men are as I ‘ 
grateful for kind deeds as the sea is when you frigh 
fling into ita drop of water. “The 

—G. W. Childs is writing for the Washington as 
Republican now—at least we find this in that the < 
paper: plosi 

While smoking on the powder-keg, mark 
He dropped a cinder down ; poly,’ 
Then he rose like a meteor, 
‘To wear the golden crown. omit 
Gone to meet a fellow who struck a glycerine-can with a very § 
sledge-hammer. 
“Ves 
—Wiggles says that the only claim Josh before 
Billings has to distinction is “ hiz bahd spel- 
ing,” and he adds: “And eye kan spel wurs PS 
thaan hee evur daird tritu. Enny mann thaght F 
doant no hou to spel ‘ theigh’ eigh wurs weigh good 
thann ‘t-h-a,’ haz noe rite to klame tu bee thee having 
wurct spelur inn theaz youneyetedd steightz.” — 
—A Vassar girl wrote home: “Dee Paw- ¢ 
paw: We study Latin fo’ owahs a day, Fwench, said tl 
seven-up, and science evah so loung. The § on. gq 
good matrons nevah let us go owet. Won't 
you send me my leggin’s and skates for a poo’ —WI 
little girl who lives in the village? Don’t for- § stables 
get the heel straps.” ware ? 


be sung? Gas meter. 
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His Crown1nc Giory.—* Washington,” ex- 
claimed a member of a country debating club, 
in’ stentorian tones, “‘ Washington was a great 
man ; he was a good man ; he wasa noble man ; 
his hand had a powerful grasp of the future ; if 
ever a man was on compos mentis, Washington 
was that man.” 


—-Since brains began to rule the world, there 
has been nothing to surpass the fine scorn 
with which the Boston girl turns away from 
such syllabub as Love and Romance, and 
feasts her soul on Greek verbs and conic sec- 
tions. 


‘ HELP.—Max Adeler, the humorist, has mar- 
ried a young lady whose weight verges closely 
upon 200 lbs. ‘My dear,” says he to her, “ shall 
[help you over the fence ?” “No,” says she to 
him, “ help the fence.” 


HARMLESs AMUSEMENT.—Mr. Muckleston 
(after missing his bird for the twentieth time)— 
“T say, Gaskins, I do believe the birds are 
frightened at me!” Old Keeper (blandly)— 
“They didn’t ought to be, sir !” 


—When a citizen of Rochester is blown into 
the dreamy hereafter by a kerosene lamp ex- 
plosion, the gas company officials grimly re 
mark: “ Comes o’ fighting ag’in’ honest mono- 


poly.” 


—‘* The prisoner at the bar seems to have a 
very smooth face,” said a spectator to the jailor. 
“Yes,” replied the jailor ; “ he was ironed just 
before he was brought in.” 


—A Detroit woman, who was turned out of 
her house for non-payment of rent, went out in 
good style, putting on silks and jewelry, and 
having her hair frizzed in extra style for the oc- 
casion. 


—An old lady in Detroit, hearing that Amer- 
ican Girl was dead, remarked: “I've allus 
said that this tight lacing would lay ’em out 
some day.” 


—Why was the cleansing of the Augean 
stables like a piece of ancient Mexican pottery 
ware? Because it was an Aztec kind of a job. 
[Voice of the speaker choked with emotion.] 


—We shall never smile again until we ex- 
change photographs with the young man that 
put shoemaker’s wax on the benches of the 
front portico of this office.—Zaston Free Press. 

—The only thing children can’t see partiality 
in is who gets the biggest end of the boot-jack 
when the old lady gets mad. 


—The schoolmaster who sat down on the 
“business end” of a pin that had been inge- 
niously fixed on his chair, rose like a Phoenix. 


ROMANCE OF THE KITCHEN.—Cook (from 
the area)—“ Oh, ’Liza, gi’ me my winigrette— 
I’ve 'ad a—offer—from the dustman !” 


—“Union is not always strength,” as Sir 
Charles Napier said, when he saw the purser 
mixing his rum and water. 

—Cheerfulness is not a proof that the mind 
is not at ease, for often “in the midst of laugh- 
ter the heart is sad.” 

— However insignificant an enemy may be 
there always comes a time when he is of im- 
portance. 


—What’s in a name? OD. Seaver drives a 
St. Louis milk wagon. 


—It is difficult to tell how much a fish may 
weigh by looking at the scales. 


—A fac simile of the high C’s in music 
is reached by treading gently on a cat’s tail. 


—New Bedford is said to have but one 
whaler left—a schoolmaster. 


—Tailor measuring fat customer— Would 
you hold the end, sir, while I go around ?” 

—“ You'll build the fires, or I’ll be a widow,” 
is the way the Fat Contributor's wife talks. 

—‘ Belles” call a great many people to 
church. 


—Spanish women are great S’noras. 
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Boox Notices. 


A Cass Book oF CHEMIstRY. By Edward L. Youmans, M. D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

Teachers and pupils,many of them,are already familiar with this useful volume,which has now 
been revised so as to bring it, as the author states, into harmony with the latest views and to per- 
fect, to some extent, the methods of presentation of this popular subject. The author has taken 
great pains, and has succeeded, we think, in simplifying the matter by clear and concise state- 
ment in intelligible language, avoiding superfluous technicality, and maintaining consistent and 
progressive connection of subjects. It is to be clearly understood that the work is not designed 
as a manual for studying chemistry as a specialty, the aim being only to provide a class book, 
through the aid of which advanced pupils in our ordinary schools may learn something of this in- 
teresting branch of science. The work is neatly and clearly printed and. copiously illustrated, 
and will take its place among the needed text books for our schools. 


SEVENOAKS. By J. G. Holland. New York: Scribner & Co. 

An important element of an author’s success in story-writing depends upon his ability to 
enlist the popular sympathy and’ approval. Such a faculty Dr. Holland seems to possess. In 
SEVENOAKs his depiction of incidents and details of rural life and his character descriptions 
are recognized as familiar features in every country village ; they excite interest and serve to 
place him at once on a very pleasant footing with his readers. Who has not known, some time 
or other, the homely, simple-hearted Jim Fenton, proud of his wood-lore and as true as his rifle ; 
and again, Miss Butterworth, a model, if a little fussy, old maid, full of pluck, benevolence and 
self-sacrifice ? Then there is old Belcher—one can’t help calling him old Belcher—a vulgar, purse- 
proud, human bell-wether. The subordinate characters are all as carefully drawn, and the story 
is full of change and incident. SEVENOAKs appeared first as a serial story in Scribner's Monthly, 
closing with the December number, and the complete story is now issued in neat book form by 


the publishers, and is destined to have a large sale. 


Tue First Book oF Zootocy. By Edward S. Morse, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & 


Company. 
Tue First Book oF Zooxocy will be found to be a very useful little work with which to 
commence the study of the structure, habits, modes of growth, etc., of the common animals of the 
country. Dr. Morse, who was at one time Professor of Zoology at Bowdoin College, attests his 
practical experience as a teacher by presenting a work designed for young students and be- 
ginners, in which the possibilities of confusion to the student from the excessive use of scientific 
phrases is reduced to the minimum. This book contains a great deal of interesting and instruc- 
tive matter. The subjects are well arranged and described in clear and simpie language, in itself 
an important feature in works of thiskind. It is neatly printed in clear, good-sized type, and is 
altogether a desirable addition to our meagre list of elementary books of this character. 


Tue BERTRAM FamiLy. By the Author of the “ Schonberg-Cotta Family.” New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 

Every one who has read—and who has not ?—the “Schonberg-Cotta Chronicles” will recognize 
in THe BERTRAM FAMILY the same quiet, simple style, full of harmony, which characterize and 
has made so pleasing the writings of this gifted authoress: Here a note-book of the affairs of a 
domestic-refined family, in which is recounted the history of the everyday life of its members, is 
invested with all the charm and interest of biography and romance, and discloses a knowledge 
of character and descriptive power which indicates an observant and cultured mind, one, too, 
experienced in and in sympathy with the best phases of domestic life. 

Few books have met with a more flattering reception, and few authors have so justly and 
unobtrusively attained enviable notoriety. TH BERTRAM FAMILy has many attractions for the 
family fireside and the library, and will be found to be very pleasant reading. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 699 


J. H. Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, will shortly issue a 12mo. volume containing the lectures. 
delivered in America in 1874 by Canon Kingsley. The work was edited by Mrs. Kingsley, and 
is dedicated by her to Cyrus W. Field, J. A. C. Gray, and all those valued American friends who 
welcomed her husband to their country and through whose generous kindness he was enabled 
in the last year of his life to realize the dream of his youth by the sight not only of the Eastern 
States and cities, but of the far West, the Rocky Mountains and the Yosemite Valley. 

ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for December, comes to us full of the choicest material, and an extra 
quantity besides. J. G. Holland’s popular story of ‘‘ Sevenoaks "is concluded. The second part 
of Bret Harte’s “ Gabriel Conroy,” which opened with such exciting interest in the November 
number, also appears. In addition to these will be found an interesting Tour of the Nile, Pic- 
tures of Japan, being an instructive chapter on Japanese art, together with the usual choice 
miscellany. Subscription price for 1876, $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—This popular Monthly furnishes the reader in the December number 
a bountiful supply of interesting reading matter, 

In addition to several well-written stories, for which the magazine is noted, are to be found 
an entertaining and instructive description of Windsor Castle by a writer evidently familiar 


with his subject ; Southern Sketches ; the fourteenth paper on the First Century of the Republic ; 
Legislative Humor, by Hon. S. S. Cox in his best vein ; ; Mary Queen of England and Barry 
Cornwall, by James Ticknor Fields—all good reading for. the holidays. Price per annum, $4. 


THE GaLaxy (Sheldon & Co.) continues Miss Howell’s story, “ Reuben Dale,” and Justin 


McCarthy’s “ Dear Lady Disdain,” and contains other stories by our best magazinists ; also 
interesting papers on Walter Savage Landor, Through Utah, Honore de Balzac, and Richard 
Grant White takes the defensive in Cynicasterism. A choice scientific and general miscellany 
makes up a most readable number. Subscription price for the year, $4. 

THe ATLANTIC MoNnTHLY, 1876.—Messrs. Houghton & Co., publishers of the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, have just issued a new life-size lithograph portrait of the Poet Longfellow, by J. E. 


Baker, the excellence of which as to likeness and artistic execution we have elsewhere spoken 
of. This portrait, with the MONTHLY, which is acknowledged to be the leading literary magazine 
of the country, is offered to subscribers for the ensuing year for $5, the regular subscription 
price of the MONTHLY alone being $4. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, FoR 1874, is received, and con- 
tains an exhaustive resumé of the condition of education throughout the Union. Voluminous 
Statistics accompany the report and furnish much desirable information on edicational matters 
throughout the country. We hope to be able to recur to this report. 

THE BosTON JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY is one of the most useful of this class of —— which 
comes to our notice, and is specially instructive to teachers. It contains a great deal of valuable 
information in variety, and is altogether a sprightly and ably-conducted paper. 

THE AMERICAN ARTIZAN is an excellent illustrated paper devoted to mechanical science 
and miscellany, and is a successful rival of the Scientific American. It is one of our most wel- 
come exchanges. 

PRESENTS FOR THE Ho.LipAys.—For the holiday season our prominent publishing houses 
offer special attractions. Harper’s, Appleton’s, Scribner’s, Sheldon’s, Dodd & Mead, Osgood, and 
the rest, present for examination in almost bewildering variety—the choicest works in art 
science and general literature. No more acceptable gift could be made at this season, to our 
mind, than a year’s subscription for any one of the leading magazines elsewhere noticed by us. 

THE CONQUEST OF EvuROoPE, a poem of the future, by Confucius, complete in fourteen short 
cantos, in which the author seeks to present his views as to the future of the Chinese, with which 
the future fate of Europe seriously commingles. 

WE are indebted to the Hon. Jonathan Tenney, Deputy State Superintendent, for a copy 
of “ The Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction,” which we will more 
particularly notice in our next number. 

MisFiIT CARPETS.—A good way to get a choice carpet at a reduced price, is to follow the ex- 
ample of other folks now-a-days, who go to the Misfit Carpet Emporium of J. A. Bendall, Fulton 
street, New York. One is reasonably certain of making a good bargain from a large and varied 
selection of misfit carpets. 
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Greenleaf s Mathematics. SILICATE 
PARKER’S EXERCISES IN f 


COMPOSITION, 


and other popular school books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 


I EAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics | -- 


Have long maintained their position as 
THE LEADING SERIES OF THE COUNTRY. 


GREENLEAF’S BOOKS 
are celebrated for 


An Excellent Selection of Examples, 
Conciseness and Clearness of Rules. 
Practical and Orderly Arrangement, 
Common-Sense Treatment of Practical Subjects, 
Durability of Manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf's Series are 
without parallel. . 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 
142 and 144 GRAND 8ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Genuine Household Treasure. 


Adjustable in height to suit any person or purpose, and capable of being folded ina 
noment ; of great value in the Library and in the rooms of Students at College, Seminary or 
Private School ; also, invaluable as a Lady’s Work Table for Cutting and Basting. For 
Invalid’s use nothing can be more perfect. To Children for study or play the greatest ke. 
Tables for Games a specialty, inlaid with Chess and Cribbage Boards, made in great variety of 
style, size, shape and price. 

A Liberal Discount made on Orders from Over 500 MILES. Expressage prepaid for iess 
distance. Special Rates to Ciubs. 

' Serid for Circular, and quote BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF#!j 


Lambie & Sargent, 


Sore PRoprreTors & MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. Y. 
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And adopted tor use. in the: leading Cities of the country. |. 


“IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SUPERVISOR or IN SeHooLs OF Bosron, AND. ‘stare Dinkorony or. 


“ART EDUCATION FOR MASSACHUSETTS, 


WHERE, PROF. SMITHS COURSE OF INDUSTRIAL DRAW 


os 


“The following leading cities ‘of ‘tie country: ‘have the of paging 


Bis 


feattire of study in theit public schools, have: Prot. Walter 


“The course ‘has’ also been; placed on the Tish text-book adopted for use in’ the publig 


in New York city, ‘Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 


WHO. COMMEN D-PROR, SMITHS COURSE or INSTRUCTION. 


This eourse of is by: the following 
each. -of: wlrom is.acquaintéd ‘with the practical working of the course in scliodls ‘ 


WARREN ‘IOHNSON, Supt. of Publie Instructions Maine. 


James MCALLISTER, ‘Of Publie Schools, Milwaukee, 


“Epwarv Supt of Public Schools, Syracuse; 
“J, O. Wirson, “Supt. 0 Schogls; Washington, D.C. - 


er 
> 


af Public Sotiools, New Mase, 3 


~ “Hon, ANDREW D. Warte, President of Cornell: I niversity> 

“Joun D; LL: D., Late Supt. of *Public Schools, © 
C; PERKLNS, Chairman of the Committee on Drawin Botton Publi ; 
T. Hanns, Supt. of Pubtic Schools, St. Louis, 
B. "ANDERSON, LL-D.,. Président of 
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The series is substantially Aéund in cloth, and the two Arithmetics «are profusely: illustrated (with, appropriate and‘ . 


50 cents tach: THE and THE PROBLEMS fer, $1.00 each. 


‘has, in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography i accordance with the” most: advanced methods. now pursued’ in 
‘our leading. cities, And has introduced features of such’ and; importance that the publication of these. bagke 


= 


- = < 


beg to following New. of impottane: Educational 5 
Works and to invite and to examine 3 
"ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE. “IN MATHEMATICS, 


In this the Science of Arithmetic, beth Oral (Menta?) and Written, in all’ its” vabious appli- 
cations to busisiess purposes, is thoroughly and practically treated. in two comprehensive and  well-graded books. - 


Deautifii) designs.” “We claim to offer inthis series ‘the the ‘best, the: handsomest Sliorter-Course 


in Mathematics now before the: public, 
FIRST’ BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 768 pages: ‘Price; 50, cents. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 284. pages, Price,” $:. 00. 
The COMPLETE also ‘published in Treo Volumes, Part and Part. 

We “will sample FIRST BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for 

examination, with a: to their introduction, on receipt af for the fwo.books PART I. PART Il. 


Author ‘of ‘Word-Book | Series ; “Outlines of Bistéry; ‘Language Lessoins, 
In the preparation of these works the author bas not been cotitent with making merely a ‘skillful commpitation she 


‘The Course is embodied in two books,’ tiainely : 4 
‘ELEMENTARY COURSE. EN ‘GEOGRAPHY; asa ‘Class. book for’ 
“Intermediate Grades, and’ as.a complete Shorter Course. #32 pages, 8vo. $1.20. 
COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, a ‘Special Geography: for 
‘each in she: Union.. as 2 Class+book for Intermediate anid grades. pages. 4ta.. ‘$2.00: 


 wuire's. PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES. 
“By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


MR. Wurre has preblem ofa rational system of ‘Drawing adapted to our common 
whereby more.feal progréss ‘may be’attained in One year than has heretofore _ been possible, in years, and ‘at . 
‘far less cost. ‘Thesystem issned in the form of Cards—the only proper way ‘of presenting: ‘the copies..to- the" eye 
of the student neat! y encased: in /envelopés containing ‘t2 éach, with an ot Tastructions, and 
duplicate sheets:of blank drawing paper. 

“Phe whole course when completed will thoroughly ‘and: Scievieifically: Graded 
of Drawing in thé various of Art, including, Indiistrial,, “Landscape, Animal and 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. This-séries is comprised of 48 Cards, “neatly in 
of 12. each, with duplicate sheets of Drawing an: Manual: of. Instructions for each -set. 


Phe séts are designated, as follows :: 
Linds nd their Combinations. Price’ 60 cénts. Light Shade. Price, 66 
D Practical Studies. . «Pring, 69° cents. 


shall be pleased to send sample sets of the Series fee: examination; a 


BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., Publishers, 


and 140 Grand New York. 
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